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Programs for September 


School has begun! Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations 
stand on the threshold of a new year of work. The great national and inter- 
national conferences of the past six months, while widening our field of vision 
and giving us a broader idea of our duties and our opportunities as co-edu- 


cators and as social workers, in home and in school, have awakened in us 
an increased sense of 


Individual Responsibility 


As the member is, so is the group. Half a million parents with one great 
aim may accomplish much, but let us not forget that each parent must have 
that aim, in order to assure the united action that means power. Study to- 
gether, then, your responsibility as parent and as citizen for the mental, moral 
and physical well-being of the children of your home or of your community. 


For the High School 


. Individual Responsibility. 
. Honesty in the Home. 

. The President's Message. 
. The Lighted Way. 


mm CG ho ™ 


For the Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher 
Association 

Parents and Teachers. 

Honesty in the Home. 


. Getting the Most Out of Everything. 
. “Down Grade!” 


A woh 


For the Pre-School Circles 


. Is Mary Ready for School? 
The Home School. 

. Mothers, Exalt Your Job! 
. Parents and Teachers. 
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moot 


In a Mothers’ Club in a little church in New Jersey hangs this verse: 
“What sort of a club would this club be 


If every member were just like me?” 


This question is equally searching, whether applied to Home, School 
or Community. 
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o° The President’s Message a 4 


O reduce to the limit of our magazine the impressions of the two great Con- 

ferences at which our organization was represented, is a task beyond the powers 

of even the sternest editor. It will only be possible to give a rapid survey of 

ihose eight days, crowded from early morning to the midnight hour with the best 

that the educators and social workers of sixty nations had to contribute for the welfare 

of the childhood of the world physically and mentally, morally and spiritually, for 
no phase of the development of “the child four- ‘square’ ” was neglected. 

THE WorLp ConFERENCE will be reviewed in this issue, and in October I shall 
try to bring to you some of the “high lights” of the National Education meeting where 
it came most closely in contact with our field of work. 

That this great experiment in co-operation was a success in the fullest sense of the 
word, is questioned by no one. It was called to endeavor to secure the formation of 
a World Federation of Educational Associations, and it attained its object. 

Dr. Augustus 0. Thomas, State Commissioner of Education for Maine, the Chair- 
man of the World Conference, who was described by “Annie Laurie,” the clever 
special correspondent of the San Francisco Examiner as “the soul and heart and 
hands and feet and lungs and brains of the conference,” sets up its program thus: 

“The objectives of the world’s conference are: First, to promote friendship, justice 
and good will among the nations of the earth. Second, to bring a world-wide tolerance 
of the rights and privileges of all nations, regardless of race or creed. Third, to 
develop an appreciation of the value and inherited gifts of nationality to centuries of 
developments in progress. Fourth, to secure more accurate and satisfying informa- 
tion and more adequate statements in the textbooks used in the schools of the various 
countries. Fifth, to foster a national comradeship and confidence which will produce 
a more sympathetic appreciation among all nations. Sixth, to inculcate into the minds 
and hearts of the rising generation those spiritual values necessary to carry forward 
principles emphasized in the conference on limitations of armament.” 

“We think in world terms now. A generation ago it took time for news to travel 
from one part of the earth to another. Today we read in the paper the events of 
interest the world around. We must think in larger units, must circumscribe our 
interests in larger circles. Aside from being citizens of our country, we are citizens of 
the world at large and must become ‘world-minded.’ With this newer phase into which 
we have been suddenly hurled, we must become more liberal in our opinions and 
estimates of our neighbors. We do not take from our neighbors nor from ourselves 
those most potent defenses of flag and country and a corresponding emotion of 
patriotism. These deliberations should develop a still greater respect for our own 
national institutions. 

America is indebted to all nations because our ideas and ideals have been drawn 
from the four quarters of the earth and our population is of all races and all tongues.” 


The plan on which the Conference operated was the work of genius. Eight Sections 
were organized as follows: 


A. International Co-operation; E. Health Education; 
B. Dissemination of Education Information; F. Universal Education; 
C. Conduct Between Nations; G. Rural Life Conservation; 


_ D. International Ideals; H. Pan-Pacific Union. 

To each of these groups were presented definite problems which had been care- 
fully prepared by the Foreign Relations Committee of the World Conference, and 
which might be supplemented by additional proposals from delegates during the 
sessions. Each Section was under the direction of an expert Chairman, whose duty it 
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was not only to conduct it along the lines laid down, but to see that none of the d. 
cussions ran upon any side tracks of international misunderstandings, and the perfec: 
harmony which prevailed is a high tribute to the true desire for world brotherhoo | 
brought by each delegate and met by the American representatives in the same spir''. 
Under this system there could be no straggling, no wandering from the subject. Eac’: 
group met three times, first to discuss the topics assigned; then to present and con 
sider Resolutions, and finally to agree upon the “sense of the meeting,” which should 
be laid as its report before the plenary sessions of the Conference and the N. E. A. 


THE WoRLD FEDERATION 


Most significant of all actions taken by the World Conference was that of 
establishing a federation of educational associations. The committee which drafted 
the constitution was composed as follows: Charles H. Williams of the University o! 
Missouri, chairman; E. J. Sainsbury, England; P. W. Kuo, China; Pompilio Ortega. 
Honduras; M. Sawayanagi, Japan; Harry Charlesworth, Canada; R. V. Gogate, India: 
and Clementina T. Lang. Significant in the adopted constitution is the fact that 
temporary headquarters of the organization, which unites for the first time the world’s 
5,000,000 school teachers, are to be located in the United States. 


A Worvp UNIVERSITY 


Other important steps taken include a resolutico.u looking toward the appointment 
of a committee which shall investigate and report at an early date the feasibility of 
establishing a world university for the purpose of teaching more comprehensively, 
subjects dealing with international and inter-racial questions; a resolution indorsing 
all movements which tend to improve the educational opportuities for rural children 
and advocating special rural training for teachers; consolidation of rural schools, 
modernizing of plants, and state and national aid, with homes for teachers; a resolution 
asking for the appointment of an international committee to investigate problems of 
vocational education on lines specified by the conference; a resolution urging the 
various governments to appropriate sums available for mature graduate students 
of education desiring to study in foreign countries and requiring that such persons 
should specialize in international educational subjects, civics, economics and education 
and report the results of their study and research to their respective governments; a 
resolution asking for the organization of a world library service and a motion that 
steps be taken to bring about an increased exchange of teachers of all grades, includ- 
ing kindergarten, among the nations. 


Goop Witt Day, May 18 


In addition to this it was voted to set aside May 18 of every year as Good Will 
Day. May 18 was chosen because it commemorates the opening of the first Hague 
Conference—said to be the first gathering of the nations in time of peace for the con- 
sideration of means of settling international differences by peaceful methods. On this 
day instruction is to be given concerning the results of the Hague Conference, and also 
of later efforts to bring the world together into a co-operative body, and this instruc- 
tion is to be accompanied by songs national and international, and plays and pageants 
which carry out the spirit of the day. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the conference is found in its emphasis 
upon the content of textbooks in public schools in relation to international understand- 
ing. Among the resolutions accepted was one advocating a series of international 
readers, based upon the biographies of all nations and a special emphasis was placed 
upon means of visual education, a paragraph inserted with the moving pictures parti- 
cularly in mind. 
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The division of character education passed a resolution to adopt in outline a basic 
olan of character education to be worked out in detail by each co-operating nation. 

In this connection it was recommended that “the educationists of the nations be 
ncouraged to inaugurate research work as to methods of character education, .so 
hat the most influential ways and means for encouraging and guiding children and 
-outh in their growth into right character may be discovered, and that exchange of 
.nowledge as to effective methods of character education be arranged for between 
nations.” 

One of the main objectives cited in the resolution was that character education in 
‘he school be regarded as essentially the problem of improving the conduct of school 
children at home and within the community as well as in the school. 


[HE Bonp oF Goop FELLOWSHIP 


If the organization of the World Federation was the body of the Conference and 
if the Resolutions and plans might be called the mind of it, the soul was certainly 
ihe spirit of fellowship which increased day by day as the delegates from every land 
sought and found the bond of union which lies in the idea of service to humanity. 
rom France and Italy, from England and from Belgium, from Norway and Sweden 
and the remote islands of the Pacific, from Japan and China and India they came, to 
break bread together and to clasp hands in a friendship which should go far toward 
bringing into being the vision of a world at peace. . 

Beginning with a tremendous luncheon organized by the Teachers’ Association of 
San Francisco, at which world educators talked from noon until well-nigh evening, 
every moment not actually scheduled with meetings—which, by the way, always came 
off on time—was filled with luncheons and dinners, yes, and as time grew short and 
shorter, by breakfasts, so that little and big groups of people could get together and 
follow still further some absorbingly interesting train of thought or of work. Even 
on the very last morning, Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson gathered a most remarkable 
breakfast at half past seven, with Dr. Owen and Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford and Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Shankland and several other notables, to talk “Thrift.” We 
lave an echo from the Conference in Mrs. Patterson’s fine letter in this issue, and we 
shall hear from it again. 


lie Wortp PAGEANT 


It might well have been termed “The Pageant of the Melting Pot,” that tide of life 

ud color which streamed up the broad aisle of the great Civic Auditorium in San 

'rancisco on Independence Day, while twenty thousand people gazed and applauded, 

nd rose to salute the flags of the nations of the world, or craned over balconies or 

-tood on tip-toe against the walls, that not a dance, a costume nor a tableau might 
e lost. : 

First, the crowd was in itself thrilling—surely the greatest birthday party a nation 
could have, with its guests from the uttermost parts of the earth, its fluttering banners 
ind stirring music and its atmosphere of enthusiasm and anticipation. Next came 
vugles, thrilling again, and the proclamation of the pageant and the Declaration of 
independence and the oration and the welcome to new citizens and then—THEN—“The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” and THE PAGEANT ITSELF. 

Before Columbia and a group of our Great Americans, surrounded by the 
representatives of the truths for which our country stands, passed the procession of the 
Nations, forty strong, all in full national costume and each offering the tribute of a 
song, a dance, a tableau to the Motherland which has welcomed them all. The Tango 
of the Argentine, the fan and scarf dances of Japan, the folk dances of Sweden and 
Norway, the beautiful picture-groups from Italy and Greece, were but a few of the 
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brilliant presentations which elicited literally thunders of applause, but one picture 
stands out against all that gorgeous background with the vividness of a flame. Whe . 
America had led the way with her soldiers, sailors and marines and the standards of t! = 
Union formed a wall across the stage, there rose on the air a curious wailing note, a 
sound that fairly gripped one by the throat. Then down the pathway of the lime-ligh., 
slowly, superbly, all alone, strode an American Indian in full war-dress, his ma:- 
nificent bronze arms and shoulders bare, his war bonnet trailing its plumes to the 
ground, and as he walked, his splendid baritone filled the vast auditorium with the 
weird notes of a strange melody. And he walked to his place below the Faith ani 
Charity, the Understanding and Sympathy, the Truth and Justice of our country, and 
with arms folded across his chest, stood motionless, as though he were setting his 
cause before the judgment of the people, and had no need of words. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The first meeting is history now, but we believe that it has left behind it a vita! 
spark. In 1924, Group Conferences will be held in Asia, in Europe and in this 
country, to gather up the results of the messages the delegates will carry home, and in 
1925 the Federation will meet again. May the seed sown on the shores of the Pacifi: 
produce a rich harvest in the hearts of the world! 





MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 





Toast 


TO THE MOTHERS OF THE WORLD 


Dedicated to Mrs. David O. Mears, First Vice-President, National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. March, 1923 


May they be 
Dedicated to the service of world peace. 
Resolved to bring an understanding into world relationships. 


FMoved to a greater responsibility for sane and forward looking 
public opinion. 


Consecrated to civic action by intelligent voting. 


Determined to preserve the youth of the world for useful devoted 
citizenship. 


@rganised to translate high ideals into practical accomplishments. 
Trained to large-hearted, large-minded constructive criticism. 
Touched always by human need and suffering everywhere. 

Roused from easy indifference to gallant undertaking of large tasks. 
Filled with the spirit of holiness. 


Endowed with a clearer vision of spiritual values in home, Church, 
school and State. 


Blessed by the love of little children all along the way. 
Crowned by the deepening consciousness of work well done. 
MRS. WILLIAM PALMER LUCAS 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY ANGELO PATRI 
Principal of Public School 45, The Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 








Epiror’s Note.—In Mr. Angelo Patri’s letter accompanying this paper he says: “I have 
a personal interest in the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
rests in their hands. It is most important for the children that their mothers get a very close 
and intimate knowledge of the workings and the needs of the schools; that the mothers 
realize the task of the teachers, the handicaps they work under and the great assistance 
mothers can be to them. The teachers can tell mothers what is needed and intelligently 
informed mothers can listen and understand and help. 
better trained teachers are needed; a better understanding of children is needed on all sides. 
I have elected this as my mission on earth and I want to join forces with you.” 


I believe the future of the schools 


More school buildings are needed; 








YQNE education of a child is not a 

[one man job. It is never so sim- 

ple as that would make it appear. 

It is complicated by home and school and 
the surging life of the outside world. 

When parents have one set of ideals 
and teachers another, and the child finds 
himself struggling with still a third set in 
his life outside, the confusion of ideals 
and standards and motives stuns him, he 
wavers toward one and then another, 
never sure, never safe. And if a child is 
to grow, he must be both sure and safe in 
his mind as to where he is going and why 
he is going and how he is to get there. 

Isn’t the solution very clear? Home 
and school, teacher and parent, must 
unite in a common purpose with a com- 
mon ideal and work with all their might 
to weld the forces of education that play 
upon the child. There is no other way. 

\ mother has her child with her until 
he is six years old. In those six years 
the ground work of his education is laid. 
The mother instills the principles which 
are to underlie his character; she im- 
presses him with her most_ cherished 
ideals; she points his tastes and forms his 
manners; she faces him toward the way 
she would have him go. He is ready for 
chool and with high hope she sends him 
tnere, 

The little child whose every word and 
sign and mood was understood and lov- 
ngly interpreted by his mother faces a 
tranger to whom he is a sealed message 
0 be read slowly and very cautiously day 


by day as he unfolds himself. The 
teacher is eager to know his meaning and 
hurries a bit to have him disclose it. 

But the atmosphere of school is strange, 
and children shrink from the unfamiliar. 

The teacher’s voice is unfamiliar and 
the words sound strangely to the little 
child’s ears. He does not hear as 
quickly as he did at home when mother 
spoke. The objects that are constantly 
presented for his attention are strange. 
His eyes do not vision them clearly, and 
he sees less accurately than he did at home 
among the things he spent his days in tell- 
ing over. When at home he did not un- 
derstand what was happening, he asked 
and was answered. Now he is hushed 
and the questions that crowd to his lips 
are pressed back unanswered, so he ac- 
cepts less readily what is told him and in- 
terprets far less accurately and surely. 
Strange inhibitions are imposed upon him 
and he loses his ease and freedom of 
movement. He is not as graceful nor as 
ready as he was at home. 

His anxious mother asks about him and 
the teacher says slowly with doubt in her 
voice, “Oh, he’s getting along. He'll pick 
up after a while, I think. He finds it 
hard at the beginning. Later on he’ll take 
things a little faster, I hope.” 

“That’s strange,” says his mother with 
hostility in her eye and in the tones of 
her voice. “At home he was very quick 
and bright. Much more so than some 
other children I have known of the same 
age. I don’t think you understand him.” 
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And the first barrier has been raised be- 
tween that child and his full education. 
Others, stronger and sterner, will be raised 
as time goes on, and he will never reach 
his full growth unless something is done 
at the very beginning to break down all 
barriers and prevent their rising forever 
and ever. 

Both mother and teacher were right. 
The mother knew the boy in his home and 
the teacher knew only the little, dwarfed, 
distorted view that he was permitted to 
give of himself in school. Each spoke of 
what she saw and knew, but each spoke in 
terms that the other did not understand. 

Then to save the child, the home must 
extend itself into the school and the school 
must reach back into the home until there 
is never the slightest break between them. 


The teacher who is the symbol of () 
school becomes a powerful influence ‘» 
the home and the home becomes what ‘+t 
originally was, the real school, somew! « 
extended but in no way relinguishi).¢ 
either its power or its responsibi! 
Teachers then become allies of the f: 
ily, while parents become part of the v: «y 
school structure itself. 

Difficult? Not when you remember 
that the child is the heart of the problei, 
and that nothing matters compared to |iis 
welfare. Personal feeling and tastes and 
preferences must be submerged in the 
selfless task of helping a child find him- 
self, helping a child grow his own soul. 
That is the aim of all education worthy the 
name, and it demands the best effort of 
every one of us. 


ae 


“DOWN GRADE” 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


expressed during the immediate past 

by many thinking people, relative 
to the evident lowering of standards on the 
part of our American youth. This tendency 
manifested itself before the war, and dur- 
ing the withdrawal of home restraint, in 
many cases due to war-time conditions, 
there was a marked increase in wayward- 
ness. 

We are obliged to recognize and ac- 
knowledge that times have changed, and we 
must meet them as best we can. Neverthe- 
less it is the part of wisdom and good judg- 
ment to recognize the early beginnings of 
apparently small faults, which if permitted 
to grow, will become a decided menace to 
integrity, to happiness, and to success in 
life. 

Mr. Albert H. Hamilton, the hand-writ- 
ing expert whose services and testimony 
have figured in so much important litiga- 
tion, recently in addressing the Rotary Club 
in his home city of Auburn, N. Y., related 
some of his experiences in the detection of 
fraud by means of forgery. 

Among other interesting things, Mr. 
Hamilton made the rather startling state- 
ment that in many cases, boys and girls get 


(U) cxpreset darn anxiety has been 


their first lesson in forgery while they are 
at home and attending school. His argu- 
ment in support of this is logical and gives 
much food for thought. He reminded his 
hearers that a pupil may be given an un- 
favorable report card to take home to his 
parents for their signature. This pupil 
has learned from previous experiences, that 
a card of that character will meet with dis- 
approval and lead to a reprimand or pos- 
sibly punishment. 

The average boy or girl is inclined to 
side-step anything of this kind if he can 
do so without too much trouble. Without 
much delay, a way out occurs to him. Why 
not sign father’s or mother’s name to the 
card and hand it to the teacher? This will 
avoid all unpleasantness. With little dif- 
ficulty a parental signature is found and 
imitated, and the threatened emergency is 
passed, 

Or again, the boy or girl may want to 
absent himself from school, or to go some- 
where before school which will make him 
late. There is a way to arrange a situation 
of this kind without disturbing anyone. 
All that is necessary to be done is to write 
an excuse and hand it in, duly signed. It 
probably never occurs to the pupil that he 
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o: he is actually committing a crime. He 
m even boast of it to his fellows as a 
ra ver clever piece of work. 

ir. Hamilton declared that this was the 
tra ning that in after life leads the boy or 
gic. to the realization that money can be 
obtained just as easily, by signing some- 
onc else’s name to a piece of paper. 

Joubtless many who heard those words 
could trace cases within their own knowl- 
edve, where the forging of a report card 
or an excuse was actually followed by 
serious delinquencies. The writer recalls 
several such instances. 

\ very bright little girl was given to 
take home a report card of which she did 
not feel proud. All that was required was 
to have a parental signature on the back. 

ler father was a professional man. She 
sized up both parents, and thought she 
would rather run the risk of getting her 
father’s signature than her mother’s. So 
she waited until he was writing at his desk, 
and then slipping up to him she said, 

“Daddy, show me how you used to write 
your name when you were a boy just about 
my age. See, write it here on this card.” 

The unsuspecting parent smiled at the 
odd little conceit, and granted the request, 
writing his name where she pointed out. 
It happened that the teacher in the case 
met this gentleman on the street a few days 
later, and said to him, 

“Dr. Sanders, I rather expected to hear 
from you on the telephone concerning 
Marjory’s report card. She is doing rather 
careless work and her monthly tests gave 
such low standing that I thought you would 
be displeased.” 

Dr. Sanders looked surprised. 

“But I haven’t seen the card yet,’’ he 
protested. 

"he teacher looked bewildered. 

“But you signed it and sent it back to 


“H-u-m,” responded the doctor. “Will 

u be good enough to put that card in an 
envelope and mail it to me? I’d like to 

ok at it again.” 

Marjory was disciplined and the experi- 

‘nt was not repeated, but who can tell 

here a circumstance of this kind might 





have led if she had found once or twice 
that she could thus evade the result of her 
own poor work? 

In another case, a young chap frequently 
forged his father’s name to school excuses. 
Only last year, while still in High School, 
he forged his father’s name to a check. 
He was protected in this to avoid exposure, 
and not long after, he obtained money 
under false pretenses and was detected. 

It is well to remember that wrong doing 
seldom springs at a single bound into a 
criminal career. The downward path leads 
step by step, following a gradual descent. 
It is easy also for the one who is yielding 
to temptation to excuse himself and to say, 
“Dad will not really care,” or “I'll do it 
this time and then I'll start in and study.” 

Parents should inform themselves thor- 
oughly as to the methods of report-making 
and acceptances of excuses used in the 
school attended by their children, and then 
those report cards should be anticipated 
and watched for. 

One lad betrayed the home carelessness 
when he said, “Oh, neither my father or 
my mother will notice that I didn’t bring 
home a report card this month. They never 
think about it except when I bring it and 
ask them to sign it. Usually they think 
even that’s a bother.” 

The careful parent will know whether 
report cards are due monthly or quarterly, 
and will be on the lookout for them. It is 
well also to visit the school occasionally 
or to hold a conference with the teacher, 
to learn how the report of the son or 
daughter in question compares with that 
of the other members of the class. Some- 
times this alone will give illuminating in- 
formation. 

Again, it is a good plan to keep a copy 
of report cards, and to make them a matter 
of family record and of pride in good work 
done. In years to come, these will be a 
valuable souvenir of school days if they 
show earnest work. 

Let us be careful not only to avoid per- 
mitting training in the wrong direction, 
but also to exert conscious effort toward 
training in the right direction. Let us 
keep our boys and girls on the up-grade! 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


From The Travelers’ Standard, by Special Permission 


ID you ever consider the number of 
D foolish things that you will do in 

a year, which directly jeopardize 
your personal safety? Invariably these 
actions are contrary to your best judgment, 
inimical to your safety, and seldom if ever 
do they add to your leisure or comfort in 
proportion to the risk involved. You will 
cross railway tracks in front of an oncom- 
ing train, heedless of the fact that if you 
should fall, your chances of escaping death 
are negligible. And what do you do with 
the few seconds saved at this great risk? 
Generally you turn about to see the train 
go by! This proves that you do not regard 
your time as of great value, while the pre- 
ceding action shows the appraisal you 
place on your life. 

You have often seen passengers press 
close to the edge of the platform as a train 
comes into the station. Some will walk 
alongside the moving train, a few will 
even catch the hand-holds, apparently un- 
conscious of the fact that other passengers 
pressing close may bump them and cause 
them to lose their balance. This action in 
no way assists in stopping the train, nor 
does it in any sense cause an earlier de- 
parture. The management of our railways 
have each train staffed with employes who 
see that ample time is given for all who 
wish to alight from or board the train. 
Apparently the impelling motive is to se- 
cure an advantageous position, to be 
among the first to get on. In addition to 
the risk already mentioned, there is also 
the chance that someone will alight before 
the train stops and thus cause injury to 
those pressing forward. By assuming these 
risks, they gain the dubious advantage of 
choosing a seat near the window, where in 
winter they are subject to chilly drafts, 
and in warm weather, with the windows 
open, they have increased the likelihood 
of getting cinders in their eyes. 

The man who insists in jumping off 
before the train stops, runs the risk of 
injuring himself by colliding with a bag- 


gage truck, a post or someone on the pl. '- 
form; he may break a bone when 
lands, or he may stumble and rece 
serious injury. Again the time saved 
no way compensates for the risks tak: 
We have repeatedly seen young men ju 
off suburban trains entering large railw 
terminals and dash toward the exits, |, 
even by running at top speed, they cou: 
not keep pace with the train. 

Train time at any busy station whe: 
passengers are allowed on the platfor: 
before the arrival of the train, presents an 
amusing scene to the disinterested specta- 
tor. There are the would-be passengers, 
some of them accompanied by friends to 
see them off, pressing forward. There 
are passengers to alight and friends on 
the platform to greet them. Very often 
there is a wedding party with a host of 
fun-makers. There is apparently a great 
deal of aimless jostling to and fro and 
swinging of suit cases and hand bags, re- 
sulting in bruises, barked shins, and oc- 
casionally a dislocated knee-cap. The 
man who has the most concern for the 
safety of platform crowds is the engine 
driver. Ask any engineer, and he will 
tell you that one of the severest tests he 
has is that of pulling his train into a 
crowded platform-station. 

Street-car manufacturers have _ pre- 
vented us from following our foolish cus- 
tom of getting on and off moving trol- 
leys, by incorporating safety features in 
the design of new cars. There are many 
of the older cars still in use, and of course 
in summer we have the open car, both 
types affording us the opportunity to in- 
dulge in our foolishness. There is more 
or less hopping on and off during the 
regular operation of the cars, but this 
practice is especially noticeable and espe- 
cially dangerous wherever crowds are 
gathered, such as at athletic events and 
fairs. Nothing the street-car manufactur- 
ers can do will prevent us from disobey- 
ing traffic signals by crossing in front of 
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approaching car or passing around the 
cur of a standing car, heedless of traffic 
i. the opposite direction, and so the public 
kecps on doing these admittedly danger- 
ous things. 

One of the biggest problems in street- 
traffic regulation today is the handling of 
pedestrians. This is vividly illustrated 
by the fact that four, and sometimes eight, 
extra officers are on duty at Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for the sole purpose of preventing pedes- 
trians—that is, average intelligent human 
beings—from trying to cross the street in 
violation of the traffic signals and in the 
face of several streams of motor traffic! 

The police departments of our cities 
delegate officers to direct traffic at im- 
portant points, and mark out straight and 
wide paths within which we may cross 
from curb to curb with safety and com- 
fort, provided we give heed to the officers’ 
signals. Nevertheless we will cross in 
the middle of the block where motor 
drivers do not expect to encounter per- 


sons, and we will cross at the regular 


crossings even though the signals are 
against us. Only a short time ago, a 
woman made seven separate attempts to 
cross a busy street contrary to the signal, 
and each time she narrowly escaped being 
hit by an automobile. Finally she de- 
cided to cross in the same direction as 
the traffic, and although the officer changed 
his signal at that moment, she managed 
to get across in safety, only to spend the 
next five minutes looking at a window dis- 
play! 

We often encounter signs on the side- 
walk warning us of danger immediately 
ahead. The hazard may be due to build- 
ing operations or alterations, safe-raising 
or lowering, tree trimming, or other con- 
citions or operations. Many of us prefer 
io take chances by passing directly under- 
neath the danger point rather than to go 
about. Why do we do these things? 
robably because there is a great deal of 
‘ruth in the remark credited to the late 

bert Hubbard to the effect that every- 

ne has a right, and usually exercises the 
‘ght, to be a “darn fool” for five minutes 


every day. By giving thought, we can do 
a lot of damage in five minutes of foolish- 
ness. However, many of us are not satis- 
fied with this, but step on the accelerator 
and thus exceed the speed limit. We are 
likely to concentrate a week’s quota into 
one day, and there is generally a sad reck- 
oning at the end. 

This habit of thoughtlessness seems to 
be a characteristic of human nature, from 
which practically none of us are immune, 
and our thoughtless acts are by no means 
confined to the hours spent outside of the 
factory or the office. Industrial accident 
statistics show that more accidents occur 
from failure in doing than from lack of 
knowing how. That many disasters can 
be avoided by careful thought is well il- 
lustrated by an incident that occurred a 
few years ago. In one of our large mid- 
western cities, the water-supply system 
broke down and the supply to the city was 
almost entirely cut off. News of the 
emergency was spread by the newspapers 
and the attention of the population was 
called to the probable disaster that con- 
fronted the city in case a fire should break 
out. Persons were warned of the immi- 
nent danger of a conflagration and were 
cautioned against allowing even the small- 
est fire to start. This tense situation lasted 
four days, but doubtless because of the 
warning and the consequent realization of 
the danger, not a single alarm of fire was 
sounded during that time. During the 
emergency, personal safety was the upper- 
most thought in every individual mind, 
and consequently the period passed with- 
out disaster. 

A similar emergency’ exists during a 
safety campaign. The necessity for be- 
ing careful is especially emphasized in 
the endeavor to make this the foremost 
thought in every mind, and few accidents 
occur. But after the campaign is over, 
people begin to think of other things and 
unintentionally expose themselves to dan- 
ger. They know the danger is there, but 
they do not think about it until after an 
accident happens. During the excitement 
and enthusiasm of a special safety drive, 
we are capable of doing our work in a 
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safe and efficient manner, but as soon as 
the emergency passes, we forget, and slide 
back into the old dangerous ways. 

There is but one conclusion to draw 
from the foregoing paragraphs: that we, 
as individuals, fail to accept the respon- 
sibility for our own safety that should be 
assumed by adult persons. We are too 
much inclined to depend on chance, and 
to a certain extent on the forbearance and 
care exercised by others. This responsi- 
bility is greater than we at first realize, 
because when an accident occurs, it does 
not end with the individual injured. 
Whereas it is true that he suffers most, 
physically at least, his dependents and 
other relatives may have anxious moments 
and may suffer privations, and may be 


forced to make sacrifices, simply becau 
of his failure to realize his responsbili 
to himself and to them. 

There may be those among our gent! , 
or otherwise, readers who are not giv: . 
to self-communion, and may have receiv: | 
the impression that we are preaching wit - 
out showing our belief in our preachir = 
by a corresponding amount of practic. 
To prove that it is not in a “holier-tha»- 
thou” spirit, and also to give a grain «f 
comfort to those who sometimes fail 1 
carrying out their good intentions, let vs 
here confess that there is not one thing 
listed above that we, editorially speakin.:, 
have not been guilty of within the past six 
months! 

“AND OUR CHILDREN SEE US LIVE!” 





Lloyd Jones. 





We need a revival of the individual. The question is not What are 
they doing?—but what am I doing? Not Why do you not do this, that 
or the other,—but Why am not I doing this, that os 


e other?— Jenkin 








MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


BY HARRIET A. SEYMOUR 


N a recent article on “Character 
[ Baiaine? the writer states that the 
child’s own desire is the first sign of 
mental activity. Almost every child loves 
and desires music, and why is it that so 
many women have studied music and given 
it up? Is it not that the desire for it or 
love of it was killed by too many me- 
chanical exercises and a lack of listening? 
Everyone — or practically’ everyone — 
loves music, and in this age we certainly 
need it to oil the wheels of strenuous liv- 
ing and harmonize our hurried, worried, 
restless lives. It is not so much the abil- 
ity to play brilliant and difficult “pieces” 
as to do natural and simple things, that 
will enhance everyday life—such as being 
able to play a tune and harmonize it—or 
to recall some melody and play a bass to 
it or to play some old ballad quite simply, 
but unselfconsciously. 


Should we not begin with music itself? 
Music is a language of sound with funda- 
mentals as regular and as simple as the 


fundamentals of mathematics. It can 
only be realized through listening. To in- 
duce listening and to wait until the child 
really hears—this is the natural way 
to let the joy out of music from the very 
start. A general plan can be carried out 
quite easily with children, based on awak- 
ening the consciousness of rhythm, melody 
and harmony. We learn through doing 
the thing, aiming at understanding, rather 
than performance. “Oh, mamma,” says 
the little boy in Punch, sitting at the 
piano:. “Life would be quite bearable if it 
were not for these horrid music lessons.” 
This is what we want to avoid. We some- 
times wish the words “teacher” and 
“teaching” could be entirely eliminated. 
It is growth that we want—not learn- 
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—that goes in as learning and comes 

as it went in. A feeling conscious- 

ss is what will be of eternal value, and 

a superficial knowledge which will not 
With a fundamental training girls 

aid boys can play tunes and basses in any 
They can do something practical 

‘ich comes from within, and of which 

ey are absolutely sure. 

Rhythm—what is it? We play musical 
cames—“swing” and respond to various 
kinds of music—to awaken that by natural 
rhythm which has no beginning and no 
The children find “time,” that 
“hete-noir” of the past, quite natural and 
easy after being awakened to the big sim- 
ple underlying rhythmic swing. All 
music, we find, has that swing under it. 
Time comes inside of it and changes from 
two to three, but rhythm swings on always 
the same. The idea is—to let, rather than 
tel|—if a child swings unrhythmically (we 
take them in classes first). We feel that 
if he is not talked to about it, he will 
eventually swing into rhythm, helped by 


end. 


those who are already awakened in this 


respect. For, if the measles is contagious, 
so are rhythm, melody and harmony, and 
this is worth pondéring over. Melody is 
dealt with through songs at first. Our 
American children ought to be filled full 
of good songs. As it is, they are hope- 
lessly lacking in this, often giving as ex- 
amples of what they know, ragtime tunes 
with words such as those given the writer 
once by a mite of six—“Turn back the uni- 
verse and give me yesterday.’’ Little chil- 
dren love to sing and mothers ought to 
sing every day with their own children. 
In teaching little children, we like to keep 
away from the piano and to depend on 
inging, skipping, swimming and the black- 
ard for a long time. The children make 
up little original tunes to words of their 
wn or to Mother Goose rhymes, or any 
‘ttle verse that children like. They make 
victures on the board of the direction of 
‘he tune, which we call “pitch pictures” 
nd which look like this ~— or = = -=. 
They learn to distinguish the keynote 
ly swimming the end of tunes and finding 
hat they call “home.” It is all done by 


listening and when the children do get to 
the piano they have acquired the habit of 
listening and can concentrate on the “music 
box inside” as one child called it, and 
really hear. 

Harmony means to children, listening for 
what can be heard under the tune. There 
are three fundamental harmonies and we 
can, by getting quiet, hear, them quite 
easily. Thus, to harmonize a tune in a 
simple way becomes a part of hearing and 
from that comes the ability to do it in 
any key. 

To be able to inwardly hear, pick out 
and harmonize a tune, is a joy-giving proc- 
ess. Children never have to be urged or 
nagged to practice. ‘Sometimes mothers 
complain that Sarah or Mary seem so en- 
thralled over getting a tune they love or 
finding a bass that they refuse to eat. 
Teachers complain that the children insist 
upon lessons on holidays and it is all so the 
reverse of the way we used to behave that 
one hardly believes it unless one actually 
sees it. 

This kind of inward listening and know- 
ing leads to very easy memorizing—trans- 
position and modulation beside harmoniza- 
tion comes naturally after the slow and 
sure foundation has been laid. 

Parents have helped to make bad con- 
ditions for musical education, in asking the 
children to play before they wanted to or 
were ready. We plant a seed and let it rest, 
germinate and sprout—why not give music 
the same chance, Many a child has been 
given a “hate on music” as a little girl once 
termed it, by the fond parent. No child 
ought to be asked to play for other people 
until he has become at home in a simple 
way with the elements of music. A talented 
child used to beg the writer not to say she 
was playing well, for fear that she would 
be dragged into the drawing room and 
made to play for visitors. If children are 
allowed to grow naturally into it, they do 
eventually of their own free will sit down 
and play -unaffectedly for the pleasure of 
the family. Through listening to the 
fundamentals which they discover to be in 
themselves, they find a principle which 
applies not only to music but to life itself. 
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SUPPERS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The American Legion and the Parent-Teacher Association 





tions, we sent an inquiry in that direction. 





Epitor’s Note.—Last spring we heard a rumor of some especially good work that was 
being done in Petaluma, California, and as new ideas are always wanted for our associa- 
It was promptly answered by this helpful letter 
from the Principal of the Junior High School, accompanied by the story of the plan and the 
pictures which show you just how they did it. 
from Petaluma’s willingness to pass on the secret of success which they have discovered? 


How many “Citizenship Suppers” will result 





Dear Epitor: 


NDER separate cover, I am mailing 
| | you some additional data regarding 

our plan of “selling education” to 
the community. 
. John Dewey pointed out that the next 
step in education was the bringing of the 
home and the school into closer co-opera- 
tion. This is the underlying motive of 
our “sales” campaign. 

You may be interested to know how the 
citizenship suppers are conducted. First, 
we brought in outside speakers, but grad- 
ually we are beginning to ask the teachers 
to take charge of the programs and make 
these occasions demonstration lessons. The 
average parent knows little of the whys and 
wherefores of present-day school work. 

At these suppers they get some view- 
point of our school. A charge of twenty- 
five cents per plate is made, which covers 


the cost of ice-cream, meat, music and inc:- 
dental expenses. Parents are asked 
donate sandwiches, cakes, salads, cream, 
etc. A committee from each class takes 
charge of the arrangements. 

During the past year, we have enter- 
tained almost a thousand parents and chil- 
dren. 

The letters to the Labor Unions and the 
American Legion sent out two years ago, 
were the determining factors in putting 
over our bond campaign. Our movies are 
more successful than ever this year. The 
problem of “selling” the school is largely 
up to the teachers, yet how few teachers 
are fully awake to the situation. There- 
fore, at the first of the year, we give a 
luncheon to all the teachers and have 
speakers who will show them their duty to 


the community. Sincerely yours, 


Davin L. OBERG. 








These photographs are of a recent get-together Americanization meeting and dinner 
of the Parent-Teacher Association and the American Legion Post No. 28. Members of 
the Post as waiters: left to right they are Smith, Anderson (adjutant), Carter, Thompson, 
Hileman, McGlauflin, Woodson, “Curly” Acorn, Hastings, and Oberg the Americanization 
officer of the Post. 
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A View of the Banquet 


Democracy means co-operation. We 
will have democracy to the extent that we 
submerge our selfishness and work for the 
common good. 

This is another way of saying, “No man 
liveth unto himself.” As one views much 
of our present-day life the admission will 
have to be made that countless thousands 
of people are trying to do that very thing. 
The result is chaos, anarchy and waste. 

The ultimate solution of the problem, if 
there is such a thing, will take centuries of 
time. Education is the key to the problem. 
A beginning must be made with the chil- 
dren. 

Realizing these facts, the Parent-Teacher 
Association joined hands with the Ameri- 
can Legion in an effort to bring the home 
and the school closer together. A series 
of citizenship suppers were planned. Once 
a year parents are invited to attend the 
supper given for the class to which their 
children belong. The teachers are honor 
guests. The American Legion men act as 
hosts and waiters. 

There is need for such get-togethers. 

sent-day life is so different from what it 

is a generation ago. Parents no longer 
it the schools. Teachers handle 200 or 
nore pupils a day or an equivalent of that 
mber, a task that makes home visitation 
impossible. The child is a unit rather 
‘an an individual to the teacher under 
se circumstances. The remedy for this 
| is the bridging of the gulf between the 
ent and the teacher. The citizenship 





suppers furnish the one opportunity for the 
parents and teachers to meet. 

Although the contact between them is 
casual and slight, yet great good has al- 
ready come from these gatherings. 

Teachers claim they have a better un- 
derstanding of “Johnny” and “Mary” after 
having met “Daddy” and “Mother.” 

It is hoped that the many parents who 
have attended and will attend these sup- 
pers will carry the message of co-operation 
to those fathers and mothers who through 
lack of understanding are ignoring the 
school’s efforts. 

These people along with the general pub- 
lic must realize that the schools reflect what 
the people are. When this truth is grasped 
and the child situation is grappled with, 
then, as Herbert Hoover says, will “our 
public health, our economic efficiency, 
moral character, sanity, stability of our 
people advance three generations in one.” 

The American Legion men, who acted 
as hosts, decorated the hall. 

Short talks were made by Mayor Dolph 
Young, Mr. Sweed, Mr. Paniter and Miss 
Unger. Judge Emmett Seawell gave a 
splendid address on “The Making of An 
American.” 

The success of this meeting indicates 
that future gatherings of this kind are go- 
ing to mean much for Petaluma. 

Roy Barrett, Chaplain of the American 
Legion, pronounced the invocation. David 
L. Oberg led the salute to the flag, which 


closed the exercises. 
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IS MARY READY FOR SCHOOL? 


BY ZILPHA MARY CARRUTHERS 
Of the American Child Health Association 


member of your family busily count- 

ing the hours until “my very first day 
at school?” If your household is looking 
forward to that most important of all 
debuts, which will introduce your Mary 
into the world by way of the kindergarten 
or the primary room, you, the mother of 
the tiny debutante, are no doubt thinking 
of the final preparations for the great 
event. 

What should you do to get Mary ready 
for that all-important first day at school? 
Perhaps she needs a new gingham frock 
or a fresh bob for her hair, or a pair of 
sturdy, businesslike shoes. Beyond this 
matter of putting her best foot foremost, 
you, like most mothers, may once have 
felt that there is very little to do to get 
Mary ready for the long school journey. 
But with the changing conception of 
physical well-being which has made health 
a purpose rather than an accident, you 
have come to recognize Mary’s health as 
one of her greatest birthrights, and have 
realized that getting her ready to go to 
school is a process which should go a 
good deal more than skin deep. Mary’s 
dress and hair and shoes are important, 
but not nearly so important as the rest of 
her small self. 

Until recently, doctors have been kept 
so busy taking care of sick folk that they 
have had little time to devote to keeping 
well people in that much-to-be-desired 
state. When they first took up the prob- 
lem of preventive measures, they naturally 
began with the most dangerous period, 
that of infancy. More recently, they be- 
gan working toward the ideal of health 
among school children. This new type 
of health work came first to the schools, 
rather than to the homes, for the simple 
reason that school children who come to a 
certain building each day, are easier to 
reach than the “runabouts” of two to five 
years of age who are more or less isolated 
in their individual homes. 


|: a certain small but most important 


Working with school children, hea | 
experts have found that they are deali ¢ 
with results of causes which go back i: 
the earlier life of the child. They kn w 
that the earlier they can nip an incipi: 
defect, the greater is the chance of bui' |- 
ing a healthy body. Health is a treme :- 
dous problem and experts have just beg 
to meet the mother’s desire for the sar 
sort of advice for the years betwixt t: 
nursery and the school room as they ha 
given her for the period of infancy. When 
doctors and mothers have the data to co- 
operate in formulating a clear picture of 
what a healthy pre-school child should be, 
it will be possible for children to start ‘o 
school without the physical handicaj)s 
which hamper so many of them from the 
beginning. 

For this reason, physical examinations 
for pre-school children will be one of the 
most important developments in child 
health work in the near future. . . . Not 
only Mary’s dress and shoes, but Mary's 
health must be put into the best possible 
condition before she reaches her “very 
first day of school.” 

Statistics may have gone out of fashion, 
but the fact remains that of our nineteen 
million children of normal school age, the 
majority are hampered by one or more 
physical deficiencies. Dr. William Pal- 
mer Lucas, speaking at a meeting of the 
International Health Education Confer- 
ence held in June in San Francisco, said 
that about fifteen million of these children 
have defects which, if cared for early, can 
probably be prevented. 

And this is the problem which fathers 
and mothers, individually and collectively, 
can solve more efficiently and more tri- 
umphantly than can any other agency. 
Neither the doctor nor the school can make 
sure that Mary starts to school with a clean 
bill of health, as well as a clean handker- 
chief and a new pair of shoes. It is up to 
Mary’s mother . . . and her father, too. 
And parents will be the first to appreciate 
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two distinct advantages which the child 
ns from making sure of his health be- 

e rather than after his first day at 

ool. In the first place, it gives the 
hild a chance to enter with a maximum 
prospect of success. Experts recognize 
that the new adjustments of the first 
months of school are, even under the best 
of circumstances, a strain upon the child’s 
whole nervous and physical organism. If 
the child is examined and put in the best 
possible condition beforehand, he has a re- 
serve force with which to meet the initial 
strain, 

In the second place, examination in 
June, let us say, of children who will enter 
school in the fall will save weeks and 
months of valuable time later on. Not 
only will it make better health during 
school and later life the rule, but it will 
also mean that school children will not 
have to lose part of their regular work to 
have tonsils removed, teeth filled, or to re- 
ceive special treatment for malnutrition. 
It means a good send-off with every chance 
of success, instead of a careless, haphaz- 
ard start and repeated stops by the way- 
side for repairs. 

When one begins to consider what he 
can do to meet a problem, it is always 
helpful to know how others have met simi- 
lar conditions. For this reason, an exam- 
ination conducted in New York last year 
may perhaps offer some suggestions to 
other communities. Similar experiments 
have been carried on elsewhere, for in- 
stance, in McDowell County, Indiana, and 
in Boston. The New York investigation, 
which was conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Civic Club, the Board of 
Education, the Health Service of the New 
York County Red Cross, and other inter- 
ested organizations, is suggestive rather 
than conclusive in its findings. 

Of the thousand five- and six-year-old 
children examined, 33 per cent were nor- 
mal. Nearly 75 per cent had more or less 
serious defects of the teeth; 25 per cent 
o! the thousand had no other defect. If 
you are good at mental arithmetic you will 
hive discovered that about 42 per cent had 
o‘her more serious troubles. Tonsils, 


nasal obstruction, and malnutrition ac- 
counted for all but 4 per cent of these. 
The “honors” were even between boys 
and girls, 

Now compare these figures with those 
for the same defects among children of 
school age: 


1,061 children 
examined 

Pre-school children 
School children 
15.3% 
11.6% 
17.5% 
2.9% 


Diseased tonsils 

Defective nasal breathing. . 
Malnutrition 

All other defects 


Although the pre-school group exam- 
ined was comparatively small, those who 
conducted the experiment believed it a fair 
cross-section. You can, of course, under- 
stand what it means to discover decreases 
as great as these in the proportion of 
physical defects among children of school 
age. The school children have been ex- 
amined, a great proportion of the remedi- 
able defects have disappeared, and the 
health percentage has correspondingly im- 
proved. But how much better it would be 
to start the child in school without this 
handicap! 

The realization of the need is one thing 
and putting across a plan of health ex- 
amination for the pre-school child is 
another. Given a clear conception of the 
ingredients of success, each community 
can be trusted to work out the most effi- 
cient plan of co-operation between parents, 
schools, doctors, and public health nurses. 

It is important in considering the prob- 
lem to realize that it requires no addition 
to personnel or financial resources, as it 
means simply transferring the initial ex- 
aminations from the school child to the 
pre-school child. 

Like all new movements, it will require 
the backing of a strong and well-organized 
group, and here is just where Parent- 
Teacher Associations can take the lead. 
For such an attempt to be worth-while, it 
must be thoroughly well done. Septem- 
ber is, therefore, a good time to think 
about what your community will do next 
spring. June is the time to hold the ex- 
amination of pre-school children, and this 
means that the organization should be well 
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under» way before the winter is over. 
There are two good reasons for selecting 
June. . . . It is through the children who 
are already in school that the parents may 
best be reached in connection with work 
for the unorganized pre-school children. 
But more important, the two months be- 
tween June and the beginning of school 
give time for making sure that each child 
has a 100 per cent total of health. 
Except as individual mothers realize 
the advisability of starting their particu- 


lar Marys off to school with a thoroug 
equipment of health, examinations for th: 
year’s beginners will be impossible. 5 | 
before another year, those mothers w! 
already understand the wisdom of |)» 
“ounce of prevention” will want all ch’ - 
dren to share in its benefits. And wi: 
this growing realization of its importanc , 
the mothers of all our Marys will see to 
that physical examination of pre-school 
children is the first step in the schov! 
health program. 


Mothers Exalt Your Job! 


BY “ONE OF THEM” 


this thing been driven home to me, 

and, in order to make my point, I 
must begin by recounting a little personal 
incident. 

A change had been made in our busi- 
ness relations, and we had moved from the 
Pacific Coast to a new locality in the east. 
Being a mother, I became interested in 
child welfare work of one sort and another 
before I became socially known in the 
little town. One day, in conversation with 
a group of women, I referred to the fact 
that before marriage I had spent seven 
years as a teacher in one of the big city 
high schools of the country; and forthwith, 
one of the Mothers’ Clubs of the town 
asked me to give a talk on the “Problems 
of Adolescence.” Of this more anon. 

My next door neighbor in this new home 


() vic recently has the full import of 


of ours was a mother of five, and we. 


naturally, rather quickly and intimately 
exchanged views on this business of 
motherhood. As might be expected, she 
soon learned of my domestic menage for 
we exchanged dinner invitations, and I will 
plead guilty to a little “chestiness’’ over 
my cooking. We had talked so frankly 
and unreservedly on many topics that I 
was somewhat taken aback, one evening, 
in the lobby of the Town Hall, when my 


neighbor smiled rather timidly and said, . 


“Hereafter, I’m going to stand in awe of 
you.” The time was not opportune to ask 








for an explanation, and on my way home 
that night, I wondered just what I had done 
that had inspired “awe” in the mind of this 
little mother. My first thought was of a 
sponge cake I had sent over, after the 
grandmother’s death; then of the little 
dresses I had made at Christmas for the 
eight small girls at our Children’s Home; 
my former work in the high school came to 
mind; then the doings of our small son, 
of whom we are rather proud; and lastly, 
of my husband’s wonderful work, to which 
I sometimes contribute. But, oh, no! 
mothers, none of these. I learned the next 
day that all of my personal efforts and 
achievements had paled to mere common- 
places, in the mind of this mother. She 
had heard that my father had been twice 
elected Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington! 

And this brings me to the main burden of 
my message to the Mothers’ Club on the- 
subject, as I worded it “The Problem of 
Adolescence.” 

Mothers, when we, ourselves, ignore the 
importance of the work we are doing; when 
we disparage our lot by unfavorable com- 
parisons, what can we expect of our 
children? 

After seven years’ work with adolescents 
and their problems, and nine years as a 
mother in conference with mothers, I feel 
assured that the outstanding problem—in 
nine-tenths of the “adolescent problems” 
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{ at have come under my observation—is 
rn of the fact that adolescents, as well 
a majority of all children above the 

- of two or three, have accepted the 

rld’s valuation of mothers’ work. 

Now, just what’s the matter? Why has 
ie world a crooked notion of mothers’ 

rth and work? , 

You will agree that in the present scheme 

/ things, “Mother” doesn’t count for much. 
ife is something of a disappointment to 
ier. Her keen wits have been dulled; her 
spontaneity is rapidly going into the dis- 
card; and the mother of grown children 
is apt to wear a patient expression of resig- 
nation to an unappreciated drudgery 
which she has come to believe to be her lot 
in life. 

This attitude of unrecognition is not the 
“fault of the age.” Most emphatically is 
it not the fault of the husbands and fathers, 
who, in many cases, are long-suffering and 
proud of us, in spite of ourselves! 

The thing that began naturally, in the 
infancy of the race, has, of late, left mother 
It was away 


rather “holding the sack.” 
back in the grey dawn of man’s existence 
on this earth, when brute force was his 
happiest possession, and sheer physical 
strength gained him his food and protected 
his hut from the ravages of beasts and 
neighboring tribes, that the father became 


the hero of the family. He was the 
strongest member, and daily went out to 
buffet the winds and waves and bring home, 
not only flesh for food and skins for cloth- 
ing, but wonderful tales of the big world 
and his conquests over it. Then the scene 
shifted, and the requirements of the modern 
world of science and manufactures called 
for brains and imagination on the part of 
the bread winner; and today the man goes 
out, from thousands of homes, to a phy- 
sically “easier day” in the office, the store 
and the shop, than he leaves to his wife at 
liome, while the children, easily impressed 
by the world’s evaluation and by mother’s 
<enerous teachings, automatically evolve an 
dmiration for this new thing that daddy 
loes, and hold in less regard the physical 
‘ndurance of the mother. 

In such a home, where the wife does 


“her own work”—and by this we mean, 
do we not, washing, ironing, cleaning and 
cooking?—her actual physical work is 
greater than that of her husband. And we 
have come to accept the phrase, “her own 
work,” as meaning physical work. Just 
why “her own work” should be physical, 
instead of moral, spiritual and educational, 
which by nature, she is more fitted to ac- 
complish, is also, a matter of history. The 
phrase has become embedded in the lan- 
guage; “her own work” is an idiom, which 
we all use, and which, is taught as such 
in the English classes of France and 
Germany. 

The typical illustration of a happy home, 
used in the advertisements, is familiar to 
us all. The husband and father sits in a 
comfortable chair near a lamp, reading. 
He is improving his mind during the leisure 
hour, or else he is feeding a desire for the 
finer things of life by going, in imagina- 
tion, to classic halls of music and drama or 
to historic lands and scenes of nature’s 
grandeur. And what, according to the il- 
lustrator, does mother do in her leisure 
hour. Some stunt of the calibre of tatting. 
Illustrations of this sort are not true, we 
say, the world over. No, but are they not 
true to the world’s notion of a “happy 
home?” And, too, are they calculated to 
inspire children with mother’s mental 
attainments? 

I once saw in a bank, a motto which has 
helped me over many a rough road. On 
the President’s desk was an illuminated 
card bearing these words: “Success lies not 
in playing a good hand, but in playing a 
poor hand well.” Many a game has been 
won by a poor hand. -And we mothers 
must tackle our job just where we find it. 
No two of us have the same job; but for the 
past four thousand years, the majority of 
mothers have used the same “tackle”—that 
of love, self-sacrifice and martyrdom. 

We all know the place the mother holds 
in the affections of the infant in arms. She 
is his first and best love. He turns to her 
in preference to every one and every thing 
else. She is all-wise to soothe, to comfort 
and to nourish. Then comes a day when 
the little toddler runs from window to 
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window about the time that father is ex- 
pected home. Thus early has the little one 
sensed the feeling that daddy goes out into 
the big world and does big things. Daddy 
talks about a great many things, and he 
uses words that produce wonder—while 
mother deals with the family cook stove 
and sewing machine. As the days go by, 
the child’s admiration for his daddy and 
his daddy’s achievements is increased by 
every thing he sees and hears—even by 
mother herself. Daddy’s work is the work 
of superior skill; he uses his brains. Of 
course, we retain the love.of our children. 
Oh. yes, mother is the one that puts the 
“good eats” on the table; sews buttons on 
and is the convenient person to whom to 
turn in case of a rip or a tear. In times 
of illness, too, she’s the tenderest of nurses. 
But their admiration? Ah, that’s a dif- 
ferent thing! 

Ask any little boy between the ages of 
five and ten what he is going to do when he 
grows up, and you are pretty apt to get the 
reply, “Just what daddy does.” Whether 


daddy is a preacher or bridge builder, he is 


little son’s ideal hero, at this age. How 
seldom we hear a girl who wants to be 
“just like mother” when she grows up! Did 
you ever stop to think of that? And, with 
the attitude of the business world toward 
mother’s ability and achievements, you do 
not blame her, do you? 

There is no finer thing in this world 
than service; but there are times when an 
accompanying virtue is desired. 

If you were to go into the office of a 
business executive, and there find him at 
the beck and call of every one from the 
messenger boy to the vice-president; if you 
were to see him start in on some important 
work, only to drop it and run to the front 
door, or to answer the telephone; or lay 
aside an important letter to finish a job of 
window washing somebody else had left 
half done—you wouldn’t call him much of 
an executive. In fact it would be hard to 
have respect for him as such. On the con- 
trary, how familiar is the word “Private” 
on his door. How familiar is the “guard” 
in the big outer room, be it stenographer, 
secretary or clerk. If the executive have 


general supervision over many and variou 
affairs, he must have a certain spot in- 
violate; certain hours not to be lightl: 
“smashed into.” 

The most important job that I knoy 
anything about is that of the. mother i: 
her home. Every other industry is con 
tributary and subsidiary to that. The 
are for the purpose of feeding, cloth 
ing, housing and educating the prod 
uct of the home. And the “mother job” 
reaches far into the unguessed future 
for to the executive of the home is given 
the opportunity of planting thought-seeds 
which will flourish in generations to come. 
But the homes in which the mother main- 
tains a dignified and inviolate hour for 
quiet thinking and planning, for com- 
munion with her stronger self, are few 
indeed. 

We have followed the course of least 
resistance. The mother love, deeply im- 
planted in the innermost being, makes it 
easier for us to drop our sewing, cooking, 
letter writing—whatnot—to answer the 
minor needs of the child. Mother love is 
the strongest call. We follow that the most 
naturally. With a smile we take little 
bruised-up Billy in our arms, and tell him, 
by deed, if not in so many words, that he 
is the most important thing in the house. 
What matter if mother never gets her own 
dress made, or her own letters written, and 
never hears the music and the speeches. 
The sweetest music in the world, to her, 
and the finest speeches she ever hopes to 
know about, come from this little mite of 
humanity—a part of her very self. 

Is mother love so different from other 
emotions that it may be indulged to the 
full without any thought of results? Have 
we not thrown ourselves headlong at the 
feet of our children? Have we not mini- 
mized our own needs and desires and our 
own place in the scheme of things, until 
the children have taken us at our own 
valuation? Have we not neglected to make 
ourselves mentally and physically attrac- 
tive to them? And have we not justified 
ourselves for ages, with the thought that if 
we only sacrificed enough and loved 
enough, all would certainly come out right? 
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‘et us not love less, but let us love more 
‘visely. 

We have heard the classification of peo- 
»le into men, women and school teachers. 
fhe adolescent can tell us of another order 
of beings, whose chief qualifications are: 
indifference to personal adornment (when 
ihe funds are low); carelessness of hands 
and nails (when there’s work to do) ; lack 
of interest in candy and pie (when there’s 
a scanty amount); An apparent apathy to 
music, plays and other recreation (if there’s 
anyone else to take the ticket); and an 
apparent lack of feeling. She doesn’t laugh 
a great deal and no one ever sees her cry. 
You can say the meanest things and do the 
meanest things to her, and the next time you 
look at her, she'll try to do something for 
you. 

Somewhere in Winifred Sackville Stoner’s 
suggestions to mothers, she makes the state- 
ment that it is always well to accept favors 
offered by our children, even when the par- 
taking thereof appreciably diminishes the 
thing the child offers and even though we 
may not care for it. “Partake, lest your 
child may think you belong to another 
order of beings from himself.” 

I once saw in a Journal for High School 
teachers this query and suggestion: “Does 
the attention of your pupils lag a little? 
Is the interest not so great as it was in 
September, when you began? Then look 
to it that you are not wearing the same 
waist or dress that made its first appearance 
last fall. Make yourself personally at- 
tractive to your pupils and you will be 
repaid in renewed attention.” 

G. Stanley Hall tells us in his big two- 
volume classic that adolescents are “notori- 
ous hero worshipers.” And we who have 
had anything to do with adolescents, know 
the power wielded by the hero. The one who 
attracts the interest of the adolescent, the 
one who wins his admiration can lead him 
to good or bad, through right and wrong. 

Is it unthinkable that the mother might 
almost universally, as she does occasion- 
ally, occupy this vantage ground? That 
she might become the queen of the house- 
hold in the many homes where she is now 
a “patient servant of a higher order?” 


Is it worth trying a new “tackle” on? 

Just for a starter, suppose we place 
mother where she belongs, on a little 
pedestal, as Chief Executive of the home. 
Now as we have seen, this office presupposes 
a certain time each day, apart from inter- 
ruptions. Let daughter “guard” the door 
and the telephone, and little Jim look out 
for the baby. Or, if there’s but one child 
and that a baby, perhaps his nap time 
would serve best as the uninterrupted hour. 
The most propitious hour will have to be 
decided upon and changed later if a more 
convenient one can be found. It may be 
that for a time she will not know what to 
do. She will probably feel selfish to “run 
away from her work.” Her excuse will be 
that she “just hasn’t time.” And her mind 
will be constantly going back to the thou- 
sand and one little things she might be 
doing. 

Nothing is ever gained without a real 
effort, and your effort, mother, is to make 
yourself more intellectually and physically 
attractive to your much-indulged family. 
That’s your job. Shut everything else out. 
It may be that for the first week or so, 
during your period in the “Private Office” 
you will do well to do nothing but think. 
Look your problems squarely in the face. 
Where might time be saved? What things 
are unworthy of the effort they take? Just 
where might improvements be made? The 
whole end and aim of this period, mother, 
is to give you a time in which to organize 
your forces. Think the things through, and 
decide upon your plan of action. And 
then, don’t stop with that. Put it across! 
Henceforth you are to be: 


“A mother—with a great heart that enfoldeth 
The children of the race: 
A body free and strong, with that high beauty 
That comes of perfect use, is built thereof; 
A mind where reason ruleth over duty 
And justice reigns with love; 
A self-poised, royal soul, brave, wise and tender, 
No longer blind and dumb; 
A human being of an unknown splendor 
Is she who is to come.” 


Fill your mind with the dignity and 
magnificence of it all. You are the mistress 


of the situation. Glorify the position you 
hold. 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF EVERYTHING 


Dear MoruHers: 
| HAVE been happy ever since I found 


that it would be possible for me to 

send you this letter. I wanted an oppor- 
tunity to make another plea before you 
for a better understanding of the child 
mind, and for due appreciation and valua- 
tion of home environment. 

Science is telling us today, positively, 
that environment precedes heredity as a 
determining factor in character-making. 
I like to say in my homely way, a child 
is the composite of three things—its 
grandparents’ blood; what its mother has 
put into its stomach; and last, but most 
important, the environment of its whole 
young life. 

It has been said often, as you all 
know, that education should begin while 
a child is still in its cradle, and 
though that seems somewhat exaggerated, 
the importance of very early impressions 
cannot be over-emphasized. Children are 
so sensitive. They feel so keenly and 
they perceive so much. In point of fact, 
it is we parents who need education even 
more than our children, for we must learn 
wisdom and self-control, and keep in touch 
with what science and psychology are re- 
vealing to us about the human body and 
mind. 

Just one illustration of the strength of 
early impressions. One of the few things 
Helen Keller remembers of the period 
when she could see and hear, before she 
was two and a half years old, is a song, 
“The Old Black Crow,” which her father 
used to sing to her. We rarely think of 
children remembering anything at two and 
a half, but Helen Keller’s experience, re- 
lated by herself, warns us that we must 
take heed of every impression made upon 
the child, even in infancy, lest we be re- 
sponsible for ideas and tendencies which 
cannot be attributed to heredity or other 
foreign cause. On the other hand, those 
plastic early years give us great oppor- 
tunities for right impressions if we are 
wise enough to take advantage of them. 


One general idea may be followed, I think 
and that is, to respect the child’s indi 
viduality and to be guided largely by in 
dications of his natural ability. It is s 
much easier to tell Johnny to be quie' 
than to help him work out some creativ. 
thought which seems to us to be making 
noise instead of making something. 

I am especially interested just now in 
one phase of child training—that is 
training in thrift. What do I mean by 
that? Perhaps you are seeing a menta! 
picture right now of a face represented 
by a circle, two dots for the eyes and on 
for the nose, a semi-curve going up, with 
the corners down, for the mouth. Miserly 
hoarding and stinginess that mouth means. 
Oh, no! It is just the opposite which | 
want to put into the lives of children. | 
want the corners of their mouths curving 
up from cheerfulness, contentment, free- 
dom from worry about money; from 
health, happiness, success. These are to 
be the results of proper training in thrift. 

Just saving a few pennies, and going, 
even at regular intervals to the bank to 
put them into a savings account will not 
engender thrift development, as I see it. 
He places that money in the big bank or 
into his own little one at home, with a 
sense of deprivation. But suppose he is 
led to save his money for a very definite 
thing, which he wants very badly, say a 
pair of skates. He will then have to con- 
sider his income (an allowance, I hope, 
however small), decide how much he will 
have to save in order to buy the skates at 
a certain time, and he will deliberately 
choose to do without other things in order 
to buy those skates. This planning and 
self-sacrifice will undoubtedly make them 
mean far more to him than they otherwise 
could, while the mental process and the 
act of the will, have been the same as 
those of the youth saving for college or 
the man saving to buy a home for his 
bride, and his real training in thrift for 
those later worthy aims will have begun. 
It is far from my idea to save money 
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jst to have it. There is no such soul 
warping quality as love of money for its 
own sake. Remember George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. 
But the love for a little child finally re- 
deemed him from miserliness. Thorough 
thrift training will result in self-control, 
ability to estimate true values in life, wis- 
dom and power to make choices, and cour- 
age and persistence to carry out plans 
when made. This training means per- 
sonal efficiency, morality, health, material 
and spiritual growth and development— 
success in the best sense of that word. 
And are not these what every mother here 
most covets for her child, and for all chil- 
dren grown to manhood and womanhood? 

Training differs greatly from teaching. 
Teaching is giving instruction or informa- 
tion; training is actually making grooves 
of habit in the brain, by thinking and do- 
ing the same thing over and over until it 
becomes a habit. Hunting dogs are some- 
times even shot a little to make them learn 
to do exactly right what they are to do 
expertly and unerringly as their chief ac- 
complishment in life. Training of* any 
kind requires work for both trainer and 
trained, and we parents must neither 
shirk, nor let the child fail to work at 
his task of planned saving and spending, 
and at other necessary tasks. It is a 
erievous wrong to any child not to be 
given the privilege of working and of 
learning the joy of creative endeavor. 
By nature children are active. They want 
to work and play, and if we are wise 
mothers we shall direct them to both, and 
have the great joy of seeing them develop 
self-confidence, self-reliance, independ- 
ence of decision—in other words, we 
shall be training them in thrift. 

The thrift idea has many applications 
besides planned money spending. Thrift 
in health and in time are two of them. 


Wise planning to develop and strengthen 
the body so that the entire human being 
may function with full energy and power 
throughout life devolves during child- 
hood upon parents, particularly upon 
mothers, and is a tremendous responsibil- 
ity and task. Surely to accomplish this, 
the mother must also use thrift in plan- 
ning and spending the short twenty-four 
hours of every day, especially if she is to 
have any time of her own. But that is ex- 
actly what thrift will do—apportion time 
according to values, and save time for the 
things of greatest value and interest to 
both parents and children. 

H. G. Wells, speaking to me in London 
two years ago, made a point that I will 
give you and then close this talk. He 
said, “I am interested in your educational 
system, especially the progressive educa- 
tion springing up all over your country— 
that education which is developing the in- 
dividual, helping him to see life as it is 
today. We have had a wrong conception 
of preparations for life. We should want 
children to live now, and not think they 
are learning something to get ready to 
live when they are in high school or col- 
lege, or when they are grown up.” Then 
Mr. Wells added, “You have a clever way 
in America of getting around issues and 
arriving at conclusions, without thinking 
through your problems.” Is this criticism 
just? If so, will not thrift training lead 
to a different national habit—that of 
“thinking through” our little problems of 
health, time, finance, etc., when we are 
children and big problems of the same 
kind when we are grown up men and 
women? 


Faithfully yours, 
EpitaH McCiure PATTERSON, 


Budget Specialist for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The basis of thrift is not merely saving money. It is spending so wisely that 
there is some left to save. And success in the administration of one’s funds depends 
less on one’s economics and more on the point of view back of the economies. People 
are the slaves or the masters of their pocketbooks—there seems no halfway! 


Ciara INGRAM JuDSON, 


Home Economics Advisor, American Bond and Mortgage Company. 
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HONESTY IN THE HOME 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D., LITT.D. 
Managing Director National Honesty Bureau 


home can teach honesty better than any 

other institution, but it cannot be so 
commonplace to say that many of the great- 
est derelictions from dishonesty are the 
outgrowth of wrong or unwise relations to 
money and property in the home in early 
childhood. 

More than one inexperienced person has 
remarked that 999 out of 1,000 instances 
of juvenile theft are due to a real or 
fancied cause of injustice. This injus- 
tice was usually the injustice of parents. 
Wherever theft has been committed with- 
out due recognition of the seriousness of 
the wrong that has been done, it is safe to 
say that this is because the home of the 
criminal failed to teach him the meaning 
of, and respect for, personal possession. 

Training for honesty must be well- 
planned and gradual discipline, and the 
purpose of this chapter is to suggest the 
details of such home training. 


iE is a commonplace to say that the 


EarLy RELATIONS TO MONEY 

The baby is quite willing to hold his 
property in common with others. But as 
soon as individuality develops, it manifests 
itself in the desire to monopolize things to 
itself. This is a natural impulse, and if 
it be regulated by fairness and desert, it 
ought to be encouraged, because the only 
way to know the meaning of property is to 
have property of one’s own; the impulse to 
take care of things arises chiefly out of 
pride and joy in their possession; and the 
child cannot even learn how to be generous 
unless he has something to be generous 
with, something the sharing of which in- 
volves self-sacrifice. 

Pride in possession should be encour- 
aged early by having distinct ownership 
acknowledged in the playthings, in certain 
rooms or regions of the home, and in the 
financial allowance. It may be that cer- 
tain conveniences and furnishings will need 
to be shared with others, but it seems clear 


that no child can come out of a home 
where everything belongs to everybody 
and nothing to anybody in particular, into 
society, with any distinct idea as to the 
individual rights and personal possessions 
of others. It is perfectly natural for the 
child who has been permitted at home to 
have whatever he can lay hands on to take 
it for granted that this is the universal cus- 
tom. Therefore it not only works for har- 
mony, but for honesty, if each child shal! 
have his own financial possessions. 

This means that he probably owns a 
bank—of the old-fashioned kind—wherein 
is dropped by his father each week a 
clearly understood, even though small, 
allowance. It means that he does not take 
from his mother’s pocketbook without her 
consent, and that she does not take from 
his bank. It means that if he uses his own 
money it is not stealing, although of course 
his parents will advise him as to his ex- 
penditures. But since there is no possible 
way to learn how to use money except to 
use it, the inherent injustice should be rec- 
ognized of the old custom of encouraging 
uncles and grandparents to put money into 
the child’s bank, under the fiction that it 
is his, while he is never allowed to use it. 
If funds are thus to be bestowed with a 
“string” to them, let there be a special 
bank for the purpose, or, still better, a 
savings deposit, but let the child’s income 
bank be used to teach him accounting and 
wise spending. 

Something was said about regarding the 
child’s money as sacred. This should 
apply even to his benevolences. The 
writer was once consulted by a parent who 
was anxious because “his child was a 
thief.” The child was supposed to receive 
an allowance of fifteen cents a week. He 
had been supplementing this amount from 
money lying loose around the house. It 
seems that out of the fifteen cents, the child 
was expected to put five in the plate at 
church and five in Sunday school. It was 
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\ificult to persuade the father, who was a 
professor of mathematics, that he was giv- 
ng the child only a nickel a week, and that 
his “thefts” were due to unsatisfied child- 
ish wants. A child treated in that fashion 
would certainly never grow up an open- 
hearted and open-handed man. If it is de- 


sired to encourage a child to be benevolent, 
he should be given some money beyond his 
natural wants, gifts should be stimulated 
by stories to call forth his sympathy, and 
they should be spontaneous and out of 
what is actually his own. 


RELATIONS OF YOUNG PEOPLE TO MONEY 


This plan of a small allowance may do 
well enough as long as the boy is small, 
but when he begins to grow up it is most 
unsatisfactory. At about the time when 
the boy shoots up from six to nine inches 
in a year, his desires and wants increase in 
proportion. He wishes for and deserves 
to have, a larger and more definite income. 
| wonder in how many of our homes do 
our boys get a fair regular weekly allow- 
ance? Do we give to our young people 
in proportion to their needs or to their 
teasing—with reference to thrift and in- 
telligent spending, or just when we happen 
to feel generous? How can a child reared 
with a haphazard relation to money, have 
a high-minded, honorable attitude toward 
his own possessions or those of others? 
Every American youth, like every Ameri- 
can adult, has a right to an understood in- 
come, “a living wage” or supply, a budget, 
and a system of earning and spending 
money, that will educate him in the value 
of money, in the joy of earning honestly, 
and in the pleasure of sharing generously. 

I am strongly convinced, both by theory 
and by my own experience, that the best 
way to treat a boy or girl of high-school 
age is to arrange that he shall have each 
week an inclusive allowance, which shall 
be large enough to cover all his expenses, 
and that he shall gradually be made re- 
sponsible to buy his clothes, plan for his 
pleasures, and satisfy all his wants, out of 
‘his amount. This may be given to him 
is an allowance, or he may be encouraged 
‘o earn part of it. By this method the 


youth gets an opportunity to learn the 
value of money by having enough to learn 
the value with. We do not teach children 
to swim in the bath-tub, we do not send 
them to school without textbooks, yet some 
of us seem to expect them to learn the value 
of money without money. 

Once upon a time a boy was started out 
on this plan of an inclusive allowance. As 
his first experiment, he refused advice re- 
garding the matter of the purchase of a 
suit of clothes, and he came back from 
town with raiment so loud in color that the 
dogs in the street fairly barked in derision. 
This mistake was not a very expensive one, 
since the suit was appropriate enough for 
every-day wear, though rather gay for 
parties, but the next time the boy eagerly 
sought the counsel of his father, and now 
he can choose his clothes more wisely and 
more carefully than does his parent. 

Such a plan is more than a device; it is 
a principle. The youth partly because of 
his precociousness and partly because he is 
of some value in the home, deserves to be 
recognized as a junior partner. What he 
receives should not be doled out like a sum 
given to an infant, but should be a fair 
share of the family income. In return for 
this he should of course, perform his part 
of the domestic service. What that service 
shall be should be put in the form of a 
contract at the time he begins to receive 
this income. 

It is astonishing how far-reaching are 
the good effects of this plan. It applies 
not merely to financial affairs but to the 
determination of other questions. The 
matter of money is so closely entwined 
with all a young person’s pleasures and 
problems that this placing of the youth 
upon his own responsibility and honor 
works out many difficulties of a varied 
character. A father often overheard part 
of a telephone conversation in the room 
adjoining his living room, from which it 
was apparent that one of his sons was re- 
ceiving an invitation to a party. The reply 
would be, “Hold the line a moment until 
I look at my book to see if I have a date.” 
The book to which he referred was, of 
course, his account book. Sometimes he 
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would reply regretfully that he did have 
an engagement; again the answer would be 
given: “Wait until I see you tomorrow 
morning, and I will tell you whether I will 
go or not.” This meant that there was 
money in the treasury, but that the boy 
wished to think overnight whether the pro- 
posed pleasure was worth while. The 
father found that all things were being 
measured by this criterion: “Is it worth 
while”? As soon as the youth begins to 
judge by this standard, he is an adult in 
reason, and may be safely trusted in the 
major part of his own decisions. The 
young man or woman who receives his in- 
come on such self-respecting terms, who is 
guided yet left free in the spending of it, 
and who does something to co-operate by 
his share in the household tasks, has little 
temptation to be dishonest. 

In the workingman’s home the youth’s 
income can seldom be in the form of an 
allowance, but the young man or woman is 
usually already earning something himself 
or herself. The thing to maintain is justice 
and business-likeness on both sides. For 
example, after a youth turns over his entire 
wages to his mother, if he gradually draws 
out more than he has earned, he should not 
be allowed to feel that he is really con- 
tributing to the family income. 


A Duty or FATHERS 


The problem of honest living must be 
solved in the American home, and we 
fathers are the ones who must solve it. 
We want our sons above everything, to live 
the same clean, honest lives that we are 
trying to live, and we are eager to learn 
how to help them to do it. 

One way in which I fear we carelessly 
throw away the opportunity to hold up 
high ideals of integrity in the home is in 
the way we repeat the careless expressions 
that we hear upon the street. One of these 
expressions is: “Oh well, you know, every- 
body’s doing it.” Possibly such sayings 


are expressions of a worthy moral indi; 
nation against injustice. They may bh» 
excusable in the home of the anarchi: 
who wishes to utilize every occasion |) 
stimulate his offspring to loyalty to the re} 
flag. But for most of us, who believe in 
our government and expect to work out th 
destinies of our families under an order th: | 
may be improved but that will not be bui't 
upon the ruins of the present, such talk ‘s 
objectionable because it is negative an 
destructive. The home is the place to im- 
plant positive ideals, and to inculcate a 
deep distrust of the general wholesomene:s 
of humanity or to imply that dishonor is 
for a moment to be counted as a possibility 
in the actions of parent or child is to move 
dangerously toward developing the very 
kind of character to which we object. 

A saner course is to utilize in our homes 
every account of crime to point out the in- 
justice which the criminal has wrought to 
society, and to visualize the injury he has 
done to the innocent and helpless. We 
should make use of descriptions of ap- 
parently successful theft to show the 
fallacy of supposing that such depredations 
are romantically adventurous, to make 
plain the misery of the man pursued, and 
to forecast his almost certain capture and 
punishment. 

The best thing we ever do when we talk 
with our children is to praise great deeds 
greatly. 

“When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 


And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great.” 


Whenever we can find some heroic item 
in the paper, some act of homely fidelity 
to trust or of sturdy honor, and whenever 
we meet such deeds in the life of our com- 
munity, it is a great day when we can 
bring it home to our children. “This, 
this is the way true men live!” we imply, 
“this, this is the way to live. It is a great 
age when such deeds are done.” 








In order to manage children well, we must borrow their eyes and 
their hearts, see and feel as they do and judge them from their own 
point of view. I pray God to make parents reasonable.—Eugenie de 
Guerin. 
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PUBLICITY FROM THE CLUB EDITOR’S STANDPOINT 


BY ETHEL GIES 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


ject, I feel it necessary to tell you a 

few things about the Club Editor 
herself. You’re all familiar with the slang 
expression which describes some person as 
a goat. Justly or unjustly, however you 
may look at it, the Club Editor is a goat. 
She must stand for the abuse of the public 
for no other reason than because she fol- 
lows the policies laid down by her supe- 
riors or because she is not allowed suffi- 
cient space to satisfy the many persons who 
think the world is clamoring to know that 
“Mrs. Smith has also been added to the list 
of soloists who will sing tomorrow night at 
the meeting of the Periwinkle Club.” 

Then there’s another expression with 
which you are all familiar. “Let George 
Do It.” Change this to “Let the Club 
Editor Do It,” and you have a slogan 
which two-thirds of the public, as well as 
a large percentage of the staff of any news- 
paper are trying to make a reality. 

They don’t do it intentionally, but none 
of them seem to get the viewpoint of the 
Club Editor. They don’t realize what pub- 
licity means from the Club Editor’s view- 
point. They think whatever deals with 
women or has the word “club” or “society” 
attached to it, belongs to the club depart- 
ment. To them the club column is a cos- 
mopolitan resort where all items having no 
other special place in a newspaper should 
meet and gamble for the most desirable 
location, 

Now I probably have left the impression 

at the Club Editor hasn’t even a friend 

her own office—nobody to back her on 
hat should and shouldn’t be handled in 

‘column. But she has. It may be the 

ity editor, managing editor, news editor, 
‘inday editor, publisher—all five of them 
‘ any combination of them—but at any 
‘ule the men to whom she is responsible 
the ones who lay down the policies of 
department. It’s because of this that 
hr position seems worth while, and it’s 


| y EFORE I begin to develop this sub- 
J 


because of this that she can’t always do 
“just what you want her to do at exactly 
the minute you want her to do it.” 

Knowing that my mission here is to tell 
you how to get publicity into the news- 
papers, I am going to be just as frank as 
possible. To get results you must do the 
following two things: 


First. Find out the requirements of the 
newspapers in your town regarding your club 
or parent-teacher notices. 

Second. Follow these requirements. 


It is the women who carry out these two 
simple rulings that are most successful in 
getting their news printed. If you follow 
the requirements of the newspapers of your 
city and don’t always get results, then it is 
unavoidable and you must be fair-minded 
enough to realize this. 

Every newspaper has a time limit for get- 
ting items to the Club Editor. Find out 
what that is and don’t wait until the last 
minute. Remember, the Club Editor must 
turn in her copy at a certain time, and she 
is expected not to leave it all until the last 
minute. If 4 P.M. is the latest you have to 
send in news for the next day’s paper, 
your chance of seeing it in print is much 
better if you get it in as long before that 
time as possible. It takes a few minutes 
for the Club Editor to prepare her copy. 

I think I should explain a few news- 
paper terms before I go further, so that 
you will understand what I am trying to 
say. All news items are termed “stories” 
in a newspaper office, and they are fre- 
quently referred to as “stuff.” It is not un- 
complimentary to have your Parent-Teacher 
stories called “stuff,” because even high 
class divorce scandals and unsolved murder 
mysteries are called “stuff.” However, be- 
ware when the newspaper reporter refers to 
your stories as “junk.” This means that he 
usually classes them as stories which are 
not really wanted, but must be handled. 

Newspapers want stories of Club or 
Parent-Teacher activities when they are 
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new and not after they are a day or two 
old. Some persons ask us to publish stuff 
two and three weeks old. Let me explain 
what I mean. If the Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations holds an election on 
Tuesday afternoon, the papers want to 
publish the result of that election on 
Wednesday. They don’t want to wait until 
Thursday or Friday. It’s true, of course, 
that some of this stuff goes in on Sunday 
for the first time, but that is because there 
isn’t space for all of it in the daily editions 
and things of lesser importance can be kept 
until Sunday. On the other hand, don’t 
let me leave the impression that only old 
stuff is used on Sunday. You all know 
that much of our best news appears for the 
first time on that day. 

When talking over a telephone to a news- 
paper, speak loudly and distinctly. Re- 
member that a newspaper office at times is 
as noisy as a madhouse, and it is therefore 
no simple matter for you to be heard. 

News regarding a Club event should be 
sent in by only one person. For instance, 
Mrs. Smith shouldn’t send in the list of 
comittees and Mrs. Jones the musical pro- 
gram. Let Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones do it 
all. Remember, the Club Editor is not a 
bookkeeper, and she shouldn’t be asked to 
do any more detail than is necessary. 

Women’s clubs don’t realize the im- 
portance of the position their press repre- 
sentatives hold. A press representative 
gets results nine times out of ten if she is 
dependable, gets her stuff in on time, is 
pleasant and doesn’t demand things. No- 
body has a right to demand from a news- 
paper anything for which he doesn’t pay. 
It’s all right to request newspapers to do 
things, as long as you don’t become a pest, 
because we don’t get anything in this world 
unless we make a real effort to get it. I 
wish I could make you people realize the 
importance of getting your stuff in on time. 
Half the battle is won if you do that. 

If certain things can’t be used in the 
Club column and you are told that they 
can’t be, why argue about it? The thing 
to do is to find out the proper place for 
them and then act accordingly. 

Many club and P.-T. A. items aren’t 


used because the person sending them in 
fails to give the essential facts. The why, 
when, where, how and what of a story must 
always be told, and in mentioning names 
the first names or initials should be used. 
Many women say, “Well, I don’t know Mrs. 
Green’s initials, so just say Mrs. Green, be- 
cause everybody knows who it is, anyway.” 
That’s all right from your point of view, 
but not from the Club Editor’s point of 
view. Newspapers insist on full names or 
initials, because other persons than mem. 
bers of that particular organization are 
reading the story and they want to know 
just which Mrs. Green is being referred to. 

You must not expect the Club Editor to 
settle the little jealousies that come up in 
virtually every Club, no matter what the 
city is. For instance, don’t expect her not 
to use Mrs. Smith’s photo just because it 
might make Mrs. Jones jealous, and espe- 
cially when Mrs. Jones failed to get her 
photo taken when the Club Editor asked 
her to. I really believe that the P.-T. A. 
women are not as guilty of these little 
jealousies as the women of other organiza- 
tions. Probably it is because they have the 
interest of the children at heart more than 
the desire to see their names and pictures 
in print. 

I realize that this article has dealt with 
the larger newspapers, but the problems of 
the small town newspaper are practically 
the same as those of the city dailies. There 
is probably one exception, and that is that 
the smaller the town is, the more apt there 
is to be lots of space in the newspaper for 
your club activities. I also realize that this 
talk has consisted of many don’ts, but if 
you abide by these don’ts you will get bet- 
ter results from the newspapers. 

If I have made myself clear at all, I have 
not only helped you in your Club and 
P.-T. A. publicity work, but I have made 
the life of every Club Editor a little more 
enjoyable. We want to help you, but we 
can’t break the rules to do it. You Parent- 
Teacher members are organized to help the 
growing children, the boys and girls who 
are to be future citizens of this State and 
the United States. We, the Club Editors, 


want to assist you. Let’s codperate. 
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THE WAY LIGHTED FOR THE NEW GENERATION 
THE WORLD CONFERENCE AS SEEN BY CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
National Chairman of School Education 


in full swing, the night sessions are 
crowded, hundreds are turned away 
each time the doors are opened, and the 
eroup meetings are almost too large for the 
full discussion that will make this meeting 
the success it ought to be. It is no wonder 
that people come to see what is going on. 
Sages and savants and scholars have 
cathered throughout the ages in various 
parts of the earth for the love of learning 
and the dissemination of knowledge, but 
this meeting is of an entirely different na- 
ture. 


‘| VHE world conference on education is 


In so far as I know it is the first gather- 
ing of its kind ever held in the history of 
the world. 

If the rank and file of the people could 
look in and understand what is going on 
they would joyfully take a deep breath of 
the new ozone which fills the air. 

The delegates have gone about their busi- 
ness understandingly, speaking modestly, 
firmly, frankly, sincerely, and hope and 
confidence and resolution sit serenely on 
their brows. 


HicH ACHIEVEMENT 

lhey have lived to see that nations like 
individuals can go a long distance on the 
simple, homely virtues of courage, integ- 
rity and sincerity, and they have traveled 
thousands of miles across continents and 
oceans with determination in their hearts 
to implant securely in the hearts of the 
liext generation, in so far as they are able, 
love and veneration for these fundamental 
traits of character. 

it is not an impossible thing they are at- 
tempting to do either, for they know that 
the world has learned and accepted a good 
many things in recent years. 

This group of men and women from 
‘ixty countries of the earth is one which 
‘irs the imagination. Hawaiian and Hindu 
t side by side and the Oriental and the 

cidental have met in a spirit of frater- 
ity which does one good to see. The 





groups have now gotten down to work on 
a definite program. 


UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 

Well do the educators know, however, 
that if they can start with a simple, univer- 
sal program of good will and co-operation 
and understanding among the peoples of 
the earth that the coming generations of 
men will be less likely to resort to arms 
for the settlement of their controversies. 

War has been shorn of all its romance 
in this new era of science and invention. 
It is now seen in the open light of day in 
all of its hideousness. These men and 
women have made a priceless contribution 
to war and they are determined now that 
their contribution to peace shall be no less 
noble. 

They are beginning at the beginning, 
with the child in the school. Their influ- 
ence on the grown-up of today will be a 
more or less indirect one. 

The present generation has at least one 
foot planted in the past; the next genera- 
tion will take the whole step confidently 
toward the future. 


WorLpD UNDERSTANDING 

This question of world understanding 
and peaceful relations between nations has 
been left to the politicians and generals 
and diplomats since the dawn of history. 
If they have not absolutely failed in their 
attempts to bring it about, we can without 
fear of contradiction, say that they have 
not achieved signal success in this direction. 
The world ought to be willing to give the 
teachers a trial and to stand by them in 
their unselfish efforts to succeed. 

I tried to say in my message to the dele- 
gates at the opening session that it was a 
good thing for the conference to have met 
in the West, and gave two reasons for it, 
the democracy and fraternity which are 
conspicuous characteristics of its people 
and the spirit of overcoming all obstacles 
which stand in their way.—San Francisco 
Examiner. 
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A “MORE SLEEP” CAMPAIGN 


BY CAROLINE T. NIVLING 


UT of a nutrition conference which 
() the Parent-Teacher Council of Sioux 

City, Iowa, held last October has 
grown a “More Sleep” Campaign which we 
are in the midst of at the present time. 

As several requests from other places 
have come, asking for information, I am 
writing a brief account of this campaign, 
one of the most practical pieces of work 
any Parent-Teacher group could take up. 

Remember, please, that we are in the 
midst. Please remember, also, that this is 
one of the biggest jobs imaginable, but we 
wish to emphasize the fact that we believe 
it to be one with the most far-reaching 
effects for good that could be undertaken 
by a group of people definitely committed 
to what is best for the child. 

The Council initiated the campaign by 
having a doctor, the probation officer and 
the superintendent of schools give talks on 
the need of more sleep: 

First. From the standpoint of health, 
bringing out not merely freedom from ill- 
ness, but the idea of positive, buoyant 
health. 

Second. From the standpoint of morals, 
in which it was shown, among other things, 
that more misdemeanors and crimes were 
committed after ten at night than at any 
other time. 

Third. From the standpoint of results in 
school efficiency, showing the impossibility 
of teaching effectively, boys and girls, 
young men and young women who were 
actually sleepy, boys and girls who have 
been over-stimulated by present-day social 
life—“socially intoxicated” as it were— 
until exciting things are the only ones that 
make any appeal. 

It was emphasized that parents needed 
first to realize the vital need of more sleep, 
and with this in mind an agreement was 
drawn up which parents were asked to 
sign. 

The agreement read about as follows: 

“Sioux City, Iowa. 

We, the undersigned, parents of the chil- 


dren of Grade School, realizing 
that there can be no real and permanent 
health for children without regular and suf- 
ficient sleep, and that this responsibility 
rests upon the parents, and primarily upon 
the mothers, do hereby resolve and agree to 
make every reasonable effort to have our 
children in bed not later than eighty-thirty 
P. M. (nine o’clock for Junior High) fiv: 
nights in the week during the school year. 

In doing this we believe we are helping 
each other to raise the standard of health in 
the city.” 

After the general meeting each district 
held a similar meeting to arouse interest. 

The securing of signatures was left to 
each association as to method, but in many 
districts the Grade Mothers, with others se- 
lected to assist, went from home to home to 
enlist the intelligent co-operation in 
and working out of the plan. We feel 
that this secured the best results, as 
those who signed under this plan realized 
the value of working together on such a 
project. Those who did the calling had a 
better idea of their district and its needs 
than ever before. 

The principals gave splendid assistance 
in making the children enthusiastic over 
the idea and in getting them to raise the 
percentage of the building in the number 
of signatures (as compared with the enroll- 
ment). Buttons with a clock face, the 
hands pointing to eight-thirty and the words 
“More Sleep,” were given to the children 
whose parents signed the agreement. 

At the last report seven buildings were 
over ninety per cent, and one, the Crescent 
Park School, was one hundred per cent 
signed up, to help make true the old rhyme: 
“Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a-man healthy and wealthy and 
wise.” 

The idea of the “More Sleep” Campaign 
was suggested last fall by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, nutrition lecturer of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 


CREATED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Offering One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) 


HE first announcement is made of 

the conditions of the hundred thou- 

sand dollar award created by Ed- 

ward W. Bok for the “best practicable 

plan by which the United States may co- 

operate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world.” 

The conditions define broadly the scope 
of the plan sought, as follows: “The win- 
ning plan must provide a practicable means 
whereby the United States can take its 
place and do its share toward preserving 
world peace, while not making compulsory 
the participation of the United States in 
European wars if any such are, in the 
future, found unpreventable. The plan 
may be based upon the present covenant 
of the League of Nations or may be en- 
tirely apart from that instrument.” 

The conditions set forth that the compe- 
tition is open to every United States citizen, 
whether by birth or naturalization. Plans 
may be submitted not only by individuals, 
but also by organizations, national, state 
or local. 

Every plan submitted must be accom- 
panied by a summary of not over five hun- 
dred words. The total length of the paper, 
exclusive of the summary, is not to be 
over five thousand words. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten. 

Manuscripts must not bear the author’s 
name, or any identifying sign. Each manu- 

ript must have attached to it a_ plain 
sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name and address. 

All plans must be received at the offices 
of the American Peace Award by midnight 
on November 15 next. 


The names of the Jury ef Award will be 
announced as near September first as pos- 
sible. 

It is possible that in addition to the main 
award of one hundred thousand dollars, 
several smaller awards may be made. The 
Jury of Award may select a plan which is 
a composite of the best plan and of ideas 
or sections taken from each of several 
other plans. If the Jury decides to select 
a composite plan of this kind, there are 
also offered by Mr. Bok a second, third, 
fourth and fifth award of five thousand 
dollars each, for any plans or portions of 
plans used by the Jury in a composite plan. 
If, however, the Jury of Award accepts one 
plan in full, making no additions to it from 
other plans, no subsidiary awards will be 
made. 

The main award of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars is to be made in two pay- 
ments—fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
will be paid to the author of the winning 
plan as soon as the Jury of Award has 
selected it. The second fifty thousand dol- 
lars ($50,000) will be paid to the author 
if and when the plan, in substance and in- 
tent, is approved by the United States 
Senate; or if and when the Jury of Award 
decides that an adequate degree of popular 
support has been demonstrated for the 
winning plan. 

The above is merely a summary of some 
of the principal conditions. All contest- 
ants should have the conditions in full, 
which after July 25th, may be obtained on 
request at the office of the American Peace 
Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 





Make no little plans: they have no magic to stir men’s blood, and 
probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans: aim high and 
hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once recorded 
will never die, but long after we are gone will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with growing intensity —Daniel Burnham. 
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Mothers and Children 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN 
Author of “How to Feed Children” 


Nursery HyciENE PARAGRAPHS FOR YOUR 
SCRAPBOOK 
r YHE average stomach of a child at 
birth holds, when full, about two 
tablespoonfuls. 

The increase in the size of the child’s 
stomach is in proportion to its growth or 
weight. 

The foundation for health and vigor in 
after life is undoubtedly laid in the first 
years by proper feeding. 

Proper infant feeding usually makes 
muscular children with nerve force, not 
always fat ones. 

When a food is substituted for woman’s 
milk, it should contain only what nature 
designed, and in the same proportions. 

Nature does not supply bread or crack- 
ers, or meat, or granulated sugar in an 
infant’s natural food; therefore these 
should not be given to an infant. 

Cow’s milk, when properly prepared, 
furnishes a whole and sufficient diet for 
the infant, and supplies all its needs for 
robust health. 

Fresh milk should ‘constitute the princi- 
pal article of food for the infant, even 
after weaning, and during the greater part 
of childhood. 

No infant under one year of age can 
easily digest cows milk until it is 
changed to resemble mother’s milk; it is 
weaker in some things and stronger in 
others than woman’s milk. 

Failures in artificial feeding are chiefly 
due to three causes: First, overfeeding; 
second, the use of food which is either too 
strong or too weak; third, the use of food 
which is changing or has already spoiled. 

Regular habits, proper food and long 
hours of sleep are necessary conditions to 
a healthy infant. 

The three prime essentials in the nur- 
sery are fresh air, good food and pure 
water. 


Never put a bottle nipple in your 
mouth and then into the baby’s mouth. 
This will often prove dangerous. 

Always hold a baby in your arms when 
feeding it, in about the same position as 
if nursing it. 

Feeding in the night after the third 
month, often after the first, is both in- 
convenient and unnecessary. Sleep at 
night is better than food. 

Do not feed the baby because it cries; 
its restlessness may be due to pain, and 
it is hurtful to fill an infant’s stomach at 
such a time. Have a rule for feeding the 
baby and do not vary from it. Without 
regularity the mother will become a slave, 
and baby will suffer. 

More infant’s lives are taken by over- 
feeding than by starvation. Never liken 
an infant’s digestion or diet to your own. 

An infant’s thirst is not quenched by 
milk. It needs clean water to drink with 
regularity. Plain boiled, cooled water 
given between feedings will often aid di- 
gestion, cure constipation, and satisfy the 
child when it is restless, 

Vomiting or diarrhea is an indication 
that the child is either sick or approach- 
ing sickness, and probably needs a phy- 
sician. 

Cholera infantum would be of rare oc- 
currence if proper attention were always 
given to the quality and quantity of an 
infant’s food. 

A nursing mother who worries, or is ex- 
hausted, or who indulges in excitement, 
may become a source of danger to her 
infant. 

An infant is a creature of habit, and 
usually responds to the wish of the 
mother, if the mother wills it so, and is 
orderly in her habit of handling the child. 
Order is heaven’s first law and it should 
also be a law in the nursery, for the sake 
of the mother as well as of the child. 
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Rubber tubes, complicated nipples and 
nursing bottles are dangerous and should 
never be used. 

Light and loose clothing, with frequent 
vathing or cool sponging, are summer 
auecessities in the nursery. 

The Handbook of Nursing gives the fol- 
lowing points of interest to the young 
mother: 

Some of the things you are never to do 
to a young child. 

Never pat it hard—never trot it vio- 
lently, bringing the heel down with force; 
never make startling noises by way of 
amusing it; never toss it or jump it about; 
never swing it quickly, either in cradle 
or rocking chair; do not put your fingers 
in its mouth; do not, in feeding a young 
child, try to make it eat by first putting 
the spoon in your own mouth; do not 
blow upon the food to cool it. 

Never roll the towel up into hard knots, 
or twist it round a pin, to poke the baby’s 
ears or nostrils, with the idea of making 
them clean. Great injury is done in this 
way. Never try to wash farther than you 
can see, and always use the softest cloth. 
In bathing a child never let the water run 
into its ears by putting its head too low 
in the tub. 

Never on any account tickle a child. 
In general keep it sweet and clean and 
placid as possible, and let no one kiss the 
child’s face or hands. 


THE MorHer’s READING 


older No. 1 of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., printed in 1923, gives its story in 
its title, “Minimum Standards of Prenatal 


Care. The Least a Mother Should Do 


— 





Before Her Baby Is Born.” Send to the 
Government Printing Office for a copy, or 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope, 
and I will forward it to you. 

“Healthy Mothers,” by S. Josephine 
Baker, M.D., D.P.H., Director of the Bu- 
reau of Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health of New York City, for many years, 
and one of the best known authorities 
in her profession, tells, in non-technical 
terms, what every young mother wants to 
know about taking care of herself during 
the most important period of her life, and 
shows how it is almost entirely in the 
power of the prospective mother to deter- 
mine not only her own condition and 
future health, but to decide whether or not 
her baby is to be healthy or strong. A 
book every prospective young mother 
should study well long before her child 
is born. Other books by Dr. Baker, com- 
panions to the above, are “Healthy 
Babies” and “Healthy Children.” These 
books, with a few others I could mention, 
would make a very complete little moth- 
er’s library, helpful and authoritative. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


My Barrington, IIl., correspondent will 
find what she seeks in the books I am 
bringing before you all, but I have also 
answered her letter personally: “Small 
son” is doing very well, indeed, to take 
two quarts of milk a day, and shows his 
need by wanting fresh foods and raw 
fruits, etc. He needs the inorganic salts 
of these foods, so do not stint him. Give 
him plenty of fresh vegetables. I am 
sending you some diet lists that may help 
you.” 









mine to 


not adorn by some grace of soul. 
“What will be the result? 
worthlessness of your life?” 





Ky nares you say to yourself: 
ok at—no great thing to do or be or hope for or grow to. I have 
just got to content myself with drudgeries that must be every day the 
same and never advance me beyond themselves. But I mean to put great 
cheer into all I do. I mean that everything shall show integrity, shall 
speak of honesty, shall prove my truth; nothing that I touch that I will 


Where, then, will be the paltriness, the 








this is an ordinary, shabby life of 
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EDUCATING THE CHILD AT HOME 


THE HOME SCHOOL 
BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


66 O you spend that much time every 
day with your children?” asked a 


neighbor who happened to call on 
Margaret’s mother during lesson-time. 

“Yes. I take about forty-five minutes a 
day to teach Margaret and Mary Louise,” 
answered the mother. “In that way they 
are getting along nicely in school lessons 
without being sent to school.” 

“No wonder you don’t have time for 
anything else,” commented the neighbor. 
“Better leave teaching to the schools. That 
is what the teachers are paid for.” 

When Margaret’s mother repeated this 
conversation to the school principal, he 
said: “Unquestionably a child is better off 
at home than in school when the parents 
are interested. You would not only bene- 
fit your own children, but you would pro- 
mote the general welfare of our com- 
munity by giving our teachers a chance to 
give more time and attention to the many 
less fortunate children in the lower grades, 
who must be unmercifully herded together. 
We have our hands full with the children 
whose parents are unable or unwilling to 
train them properly. Of course, I have a 
few young teachers who condemn the 
mother’s teaching. That is because they 
believe that there is only one correct 
method, taught by a certain teacher in that 
particular normal school from which they 
were graduated.” 

“Think of what it would mean,” he 
continued, “if the mothers whose circum- 
stances enable them to do so, were to pre- 
pare their children to enter school in the 
third grade. The general widening and 
deepening in understanding the human 
mind, the diffusion of a working knowledge 
of pedagogy—which grow of themselves 
out of a close contact with the mind and 
soul of a child—and the fact that teachers 
would then have more time and oppor- 
tunity to teach the poor little home- 
neglected children. Our whole town would 
soon see the difference between unre- 


stricted collective teaching and partial in- 
dividual instruction. Think of all these 
benefits and what it would mean to the 
child and to the race with regard to the 
preservation and development of natural 
and individual gifts.”’ 

The idea that our schools are the chief 
means of educating the young is entirely 
too general and too costly. Whether 
schooling is to prove a blessing or a curse 
to the child and to all who come in con- 
tact with him depends fundamentally upon 
the instruction and training given in the 
home. 

“If you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself.” Nowhere can this old maxim 
be applied with greater truth and urgency 
than to parents who want their children 
to have an education. At no time in mod- 
ern history was home education of greater 
importance than in this year of grace, nine- 
teen twenty-three. There is a crisis in 
American education. It has not _ yet 
reached its peak. If the growing genera- 
tion is to be saved spiritually, morally, 
mentally and physically, it will be due to 
home reform, home initiative, home teach- 
ing, home education. 

Are we going too far in expressing a 
fear for the safety of our nation? Is not 
our country full of insurgents, seething 
with unrest and dissatisfaction? Strikes. 
divorces, lynchings, inadequate incomes, 
mutual distrust, open and hidden defianc2 
of law, lawlessness parading in the garb 
of patriotism, deterioration of the very 
language, appalling indifference to pub- 
lic worship, unparalleled extravagance and 
idleness everywhere? Does not the pass- 
ing of home life account, in a way, for all 
those nightmares? 

Turn to the newspaper headlines, if you 
will, for confirmation of the comfortless 
allegation that we are nationally on the 
down grade: 

“Approximately sixty-eight thousand 
girls have dropped from sight or run away 
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from their homes in the United States dur- 
ing the past year,” according to a statement 
issued a little while back by the Travelers’ 
\id Society. 

“Grammar school teacher learns through 
class discussions that not one of her eighty 
pupils has learned to darn stockings nor the 
necessity of having shoes mended. ‘We 
just throw them away and Daddy buys us 
new ones,’ ” 

Increased schooling ought certainly to 
mean a decrease in crime and criminals. 
Yet never before were there so many 
young men of intelligence and _ liberal 
schooling in the custody of prison officials. 
With the weakening of home authority in 
favor of schooling and school control has 
come a frightful increase in crime, in which 
the active parts are played chiefly by chil- 
dren. As a member of the New York Leg- 
islatu-e said recently: 

“Go up to the Criminal Courts building 
and attend the Court of General Sessions. 
Look at the daily line of from five to seven 
prisoners in each of the five parts, standing 
before the bar, to be sentenced for bur- 
glary, for murder, for felonious assault, 
for carrying dangerous weapons, for the 
most serious crimes in the penal code. 
Look at them and find me a man over 
twenty-five. Boys, mere boys! You will 
be frightened and saddened by their 
youthful faces.” 


DELINQUENT PARENTS 


"he responsibility again lies, not with 
the home, for these poor wretches had no 
home life, but with their delinquent 
parents. Can the schools remedy such a 
situition? Again, no. It is the parents, 
collectively and individually, who can and 
must assume the responsibility rightfully 
theirs, re-establish home authority and in- 
teg:'ty and resume their God-given duty to 
train up the child in the way he should go. 
As the first real weakening of home author- 
ity coincides with his starting out for 
school, which in itself is a kind of admis- 
sio: that home control and direction are no 
lon er sufficient for his good, the moment 
of chool enrollment should be delayed 
rat! r than hastened. 


Our quarrel is not with the public 
school system, but with the parents who 
have made that system exactly what it is. 
As former Commissioner Claxton points 
out in a letter to me: “The schools have 
overloaded themselves with work for which 
they should not be held responsible, and 
have thereby impaired their efficiency in 
their own legitimate field.’ 

Of course the school cannot carry the 
work of the home and still be efficient in its 
own field. The natural result of attempt- 
ing such a task is an upset of the whole 
balance. Respectable American parents 
formerly taught their children the rudi- 
ments of learning before starting them for 
school. Gradually, however, they slid 
into the shiftless habit of leaving all these 
things to the teachers. Not only did the 
“Three R’s” become peculiarly sacred to 
the classroom. Lessons in such matters as 
sewing, cooking, and bedmaking, in danc- 
ing, singing, and deep breathing, in morals 
and patriotism now occupy forty-nine per 
cent of the course of instruction and the 
daily routine in up-to-date schools. A ten- 
year-old pupil in a New Jersey school ex- 
plained her failure to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer with the class: “They didn’t used to 
say that piece in the school I came from.” 

This extract from a letter from Mary E. 
Griffin, principal of the Lowell High 
School, Kansas City, indicates the view- 
point of many thoughtful men and women: 

“Twenty-five years as principal of a 
school in which I have watched carefully 
the shifting of the responsibility of the 
home upon the school, is an experience 
that has filled me with fear for the safety 
of our nation. And to me the most danger- 
ous symptom is the attitude of eminent ed- 
ucators who proclaim publicly that teach- 
ers must assume the responsibility of edu- 
cating the children, since the home and the 
church can no longer perform their part. 
Such doctrine is dangerous to the safety of 
society.” 


THE Power OF THE HOME 


Instead of bewailing the evil, however, 
let us fight for the good. Mothers and 
fathers, pledge yourselves to fight for the 
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betterment of home and school and to has- 
ten the day when in our whole land no nor- 
mal child of ten shall be without some 
education. No long time, not even ten 
years, need pass for the home to make its 
power felt. No sooner will the parents 
begin in earnest to exercise their special 
and normal function, to train their chil- 
dren systematically, thoroughly, and 
economically, than the impetus will make 
itself felt outward and onward to all 
points of the compass. Like a contagion 
will the new fashion spread. A new feel- 
ing of personal responsibility will become 
part of the individual creed, displacing the 
so prevalent, “What is there in it for me?” 

All signs indicate that the time is ripe 
for organized effort towards educational 
betterment. The mother who has made a 
success of home teaching endeavors to per- 
suade her timid or thoughtless or self- 
distrustful neighbor that the home, and the 
home only, can furnish the true basis of 
education. The educator striving to has- 
ten the betterment of public schooling, wel- 
comes the practical plan of early home in- 
struction to relieve the school of its ever- 
increasing burden, seeing in this the first 
and most important step towards the long- 
promised reconstruction. The minister en- 
dorses the movement as a means of restor- 
ing in some measure the oldtime family 
life and parental authority. Even the luke- 
warm observer admits that personal in- 
struction far outweighs in value the results 
to be obtained by methods invented to make 
possible the even grading of human minds. 

A trained population is the chief bul- 
wark of a nation. What can the individyal 
home do? Everything. When every home 
is a good home, we shall have no illiteracy. 
We shall have neither prohibition nor 
drunkenness. We shall have few insane 
asylums. We shall have neither prisons 
nor poorhouses nor primary schools. 


THE Four R’s 


The home is the greatest educational 
agency in the world. It is the world in 
little. It is the child’s natural and proper 
community, the environment to which he 
should first learn to conform, the institu- 


tion to which he owes his first and best 
allegiance. Its authority is the oldest, the 
highest, the most necessary. Anything that 
comes between the authority of the parents 
and their children is a‘menace to constitu- 
tional liberty. Let us work to strengthen, 
not weaken, the bonds of home. 

When home conditions are right, there 
will be no good reason for parents to send 
their children to school before the age o! 
ten. By right conditions, I mean when th: 
children are quietly obedient to thei: 
parents, are regularly employed for not 
less than two nor more than four hours « 
day at physical tasks that are healthful and 
educational, that they cultivate a garden 
and have something in the way of pets, and 
that they have outdoor play with one o: 
more other children for a part of the time, 
under proper supervision, that they are 
getting training of the five senses and are 
being instructed in the four R’s, the first 
of which is Religion. 

The parents will have to be able to sat- 
isfy their local school authorities that these 
home-taught children are learning soundly 
and thoroughly, and are in no way being 
hampered mentally or otherwise by the 
parents’ program. The work will have to 
be carried on in a spirit of harmony with 
the school, and the teachers must stand 
ready and glad to lend aid and advice to 
parents striving conscientiously to do their 
whole duty by their children. I look to 
the parent-teacher associations to harmon- 
ize the attitude of home and school in such 
matters as these and to help the school au- 
thorities to consider each child as an indi- 
vidual, not as a section of a school system. 
The value of daily labor in its connection 
with true education would prove a subject 
of general interest at home-and-school 
meetings that would convert many a critic 
of the Parent-Teacher Association to a 
friendly attitude towards our efforts. An 
open discussion on the necessity for the 
school upholding home authority in the 
same measure that the home is expected 
to uphold school authority, would lead 
many a “standoffish” father and mother to 
attend meetings and take a heartfelt inter- 
est in the organization. 
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Books AnD Brincinc-Up 

It is likely that most parents will at first 
‘ook upon book-lessons as the most for- 
nidable part of the program I am mapping 
ut for them. In reality it is not. If you 
have the wisdom and will power, the pa- 
\ience and perseverance, to establish correct 
physical and moral habits. in your chil- 
dren—and this, you know, is something 
that you cannot possibly leave to the school 

then you will find that on such a founda- 
tion the work of mental training and book- 
instruction becomes as simple as any other 
part of your housekeeping. 





+v 


>< 


As for the mother’s literary qualifica- 
tions, a test that would satisfy me is her 
ability and willingness to read and digest 
instructions, coupled with her recognition 
of the age-old fact that book-lessons, 
though important, depend for their use- 
fulness on the training of heart and soul, 
as well as mind and muscle. But mothers 
should not undertake to teach their chil- 
dren such lessons until they have grounded 
them in essential habits and weeded out un- 
desirable traits according to suggestions 


given in this department during the past 
year. 


<p 


A MOTHER’S TASKS 


Give your child a home wherein 

Love’s fires are kindled and ne’er grow dim; 

A place where your children will always know 
They with their troubles and pleasures may go. 
This place may be poor, with scanty board, 

Or rich with the wealth of Croesus stored, 

Small difference it makes where the house may sit— 
But the home is just what we make of it. 


Help your child build a “memory chest,” 

Where all that is noble, all that is best 

May be stored away to be used when he 

Needs help and guidance away from thee. 

Times when he needs must stand alone, 

When he’s no longer little, yet hardly grown, 
Then back to this chest his thoughts may go 

And search out the things that he needs to know. 


Teach him these truths, lest he might fall 
That a loving Father is over all, 


That there’s time and a place for everything, 


That justice its own reward will 


bring. 


That if the flames of kindness would fan 

He must live in peace with his fellow man, 
That Life may be lived both clean and pure— 
And God will take care of the rest, ’'m sure. 


—Josie B. Fairchild. 





What God is doing in this world is making men and women, and 
when He puts a child in the cradle, He says You may help Me—Lyman 


Abbott. 
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EDITORIAL 








Looxinc AHEAD 


ITH all our stored-up vacation 
energy we are beginning to focus 


once more on the practical work 
of our associations. There are new points 
of contact to help us, new inspirations 
from summer reading, and possibly new 
helps from summer school courses in 
Parent-Teacher work—-for these have been 
in great demand this year. 

Looking into the future with a cool 
brain and steady nerves, we are quite sure 
that increased usefulness will not depend 
entirely upon numerical strength, upon 
the amount of money raised, or upon the 
number of committees formed. It will 
depend far more on finding the piece of 
work which needs to be done and which 
we can do, and in arousing an interest on 
the part of our members to accomplish the 
task. 

After one of the conferences on Parent- 
Teacher work held in July at the Summer 
School at Hyannis, Massachusetts, an in- 
terested superintendent came to the leader 
of the class and said: “I would like to 
start a Parent-Teacher Association in my 
town. We need one, especially in the 
high school. How shall I go about get- 
ting it?” 

During the conversation that followed, 
the leader found that the high school 
building was old and shabby and unsani- 
tary. Here was a real need. “Form your 
association around that need, by all 
means,” was the leader’s answer. “Calla 
mass meeting of all interested parents to 
discuss the weak spots in the old build- 
ing and the advantages to the children of 
a clean, beautiful schoolhouse with up-to- 
date equipment. When they are well 
warmed up to this project, let some one 
‘suggest the forming of a Parent-Teacher 
Association in order that the campaign 
may go on in an organized, effective way.”’ 

The superintendent was _ delighted. 
“Just the thing! Much better than calling 


a meeting to form a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Your plan gives an object.” 

When you find a moribund and sickly 
association dragging out a miserable ex- 
istence, it is safe to conclude that it never 
had an important task which developed the 
power latent in its membership. It never 
achieved any ideals, because ideals result 
from activities, according to the new psy- 
chology. 

Activities, then, are what we need—ac- 
tivities based on real needs, which we can 
discover if we will. Each school com- 
munity has its own strength and its own 
shortcomings. It is for the Parent-Teacher 
Association to discover both, to appreciate 
and use the strength and to supplement the 
shortcomings. 

At the very beginning of the year’s 
work, it is important that there should be 
a survey to answer the question: What is 
the most important service that this asso- 
ciation can contribute to the education and 
welfare of the children this year? The 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 
has helped its local associations to make 
surveys through a series of questions on 
“Know Your Own School,” prepared by 
the State Chairman of Education, and 
through the co-operation of other child 
welfare organizations in the State who 
have presented to the State Parent-Teacher 
Association programs chiefly in the form 
of survey questions on subjects of health, 
physical education and recreation, libra- 
ries, boys’ and girls’ clubs, kindergarten, 
keeping children in school and mental 
hygiene. 

After the survey a subject for work is 
decided upon, based on the greatest need. 
In making this decision the opinions of 
school committee, superintendent, princi- 
pal, teachers and school patrons are 
valuable and present different points of 
view. It is then in order for the Parent- 
Teacher Association to marshal all the 
facts its members have collected, and pre- 
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sent them at a parent-teacher meeting, 
through the press and through any other 
publicity agency available, so that the 
community at large may give its moral 
ind, if need be, its financial, support. 
And just here comes in the expert and 
ihe trained speaker. The ground is well 
ploughed, the seed sown and the expert 
acts as the gentle rain to produce the 
longed-for harvest. His words do not run 





HAT “Happy” writes your chil- 

W\ dren will read. If he has given 

one of his inimitable “lectures” 
in their high school, the mere mention of 
the fact that he has just published a 
Parody Sport Book and that his Calendar 
for 1924 is newly off the press will be all 
that is necessary. 

If they have never had the privilege of 
making Happy’s acquaintance in person, 
there is all the more reason why they, and 
their mother, should discover the wise 
foolishness of his writing. 

Every mother who has struggled with 
the unimpressionable age from ten to 
‘teens, when a boy prides himself on not 
being a baby and manifests his dignity 
by a total indifference to dirt, will wel- 
come the Parody Sport Book. And the 
boy himself will be so delighted by its 
“sporty” nonsense that he will do such 
unheard of things as brushing his teeth 
without a single maternal admonition. 
What youngster could resist a personal in- 
troduction signed by no less a hero than 
Ty Cobb? Or the subtle flattery of the 
blank space “reserved for the photographs 
of yourself and other well-known ath- 
letes,” to say nothing of the pictures and 
signed letters from Charles Paddock, 
Bobby Jones, and Bo McMillin? Yet all 
this, as well as the sporting cartoons by 
Clive Weed, are only side shows to the 
“Inain attraction” of Happy’s text. 

‘n addition to being an authority on 
“Health Habits for Good Sports,” Happy 
ma‘es health fashionable among “the 
Younger Set.” His Calendar is designed 
for the twelve-year-old sportsman’s older 


YOU WILL WANT THESE 





off a top crust of indifference, but sink in 
where the facts are planted. He will help 
you to use your facts and get results. 

So in all the year’s programs let there 
be plan, survey, collection of facts, expert 
advice and action. All to the end that 
each child in the community may have its 
best chance of development. 

This is “mental release” in Parent- 


M. S. M. 


Teacher Association work. 





brother and sister, but it is the kind of 
thing “that adults sneak around and read 
after sending the children to bed.” It is 
intended to be hung in the boy’s and girl’s 
own room, and is guaranteed to be read, 
remembered, and re-enacted 365 days out 
of every year. Briggs, whose name spells 
magic to the readers of his “comic strips,” 
has illustrated Happy’s quips and epi- 
grams with pointed whimsies which will 
cause a sheepish grin and a silent admis- 
sion that “that fellow certainly hits the 
nail on the head, but it won’t be my head 
next time.” 

There is no doubt that the younger gen- 
eration, to use their own words, “fall for 
Happy’s funny stuff.” But there is 
another member of the family who is 
equally appreciative. Here are a few of 
Happy’s daily “mother’s helpers,” which 
will make those nagging oft-repeated ad- 
monitions unnecessary: 

“Ten hours’ sleep for sweet sixteen.” 

“Eat greens to reach the pink of perfec- 
tion.” 

“The man that’s worth while keeps his 
nails near a file.” 

“When mother asks you to wash your 
face, don’t think tears will do the job.” 

“Let your beauty parlor be your dining- 
rvom.” 

“The use of cosmetics is a confession.” 

“Is your body a question mark or an 
exclamation point?” 

The Parody Sport Book and the Calendar 
for 1924 are published by the Health Edu- 
cation Division of the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT TENTH NATIONAL RECREATION 
CONGRESS 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S “home town,” Springfield, Illinois, has been chosen for 

Ate Tenth Annual Recreation Congress to be held October 8-12, announces the 

Playground and Recreation Association of America under whose auspices the 
Congress will meet. 

From 800 to 900 delegates including leading figures in education and community 
recreation are expected to attend. The sessions will be held in the State Capitol and 
the State Arsenal. 

“Since the purpose of the Congress is to discuss practical and tried methods of 
promoting community recreation, it is appropriate” says Joseph Lee of Boston, 
president of the Congress, “that the home of Lincoln, America’s most community- 
minded citizen, should be selected for the Congress. We expect that many persons will 
want to see Lincoln’s house, the office where he practiced law, and the chair in which 
he sat as a member of the Legislature.” 

Prominent among the speakers on the program as announced to date are Professor 
Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago, Mary E. McDowell of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Chicago, and Joseph Lee, president of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. 

Among the topics to be discussed are the national physical fitness campaign, 
athletics for girls and women, adult recreation, the church and recreation, home play, 
small town and open country recreation, recreation for colored people and summer 
camps. 





NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 
BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 
Executive Secretary 
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The June issue of The Canadian Child has 
an article which will be invaluable to mothers of 
pre-school children who are having trouble in get- 
ting the children to eat the proper food. The 
cost of the magazine is 10c. per issue and the 
address is Toronto, Canada. There are several 
other excellent articles for parents in the same 
issue. 





Bulletin 881, Community Service, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, on “Leadership,” has 
many helpful suggestions. Bulletin 883, on 
“Lights and Shadows,” ought to induce all com- 
munities to “clean house” for the sake of the 
boys and girls. 


June, 1923, issue of The Educational Screen, 
15c., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, has an 
article by our National Better Films Chairman, on 
“Are the Movies Improving,” which will be of 
interest to all who are hoping to see really bet- 
ter movies. Three of the articles on visual edu- 
cation are also valuable. 








Since the N. C. M. and P.-T. A. will this year 
stress the formation of pre-school associations, 
every Parent-Teacher Association leader should 
read “The School and the Pre-School Child,” by 
Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Assistant Director of the 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, published in the 
July Mother and Child, 532 Seventeenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Leaders of committees on American citizenship 
in local associations or state work should not 
fail to write to the United States Bureau of 
Naturalization for their material on this subject. 





In the June issue of The Washington Parent- 
Teacher is an excellent article on “Politics and 
Welfare Legislation,” being the Convention ad- 
dress by Jessie Bullock Kastner. All of the re- 
ports in this issue are full of excellent sugges- 
tions for P.-T. A. workers, but there is space to 
mention but one more, “To What Shall We Give 
Our Time in P.-T. A. Meetings?” by Mrs. I. P. 
Hewitt, Chairman, Program and Loan Paper De- 
partment. 





For those who are interested in humane educa. 
tion—and who is not?—and in what it does for 
boys and girls, “The Teacher’s Helper in Hu- 
mane Education,” Second (Revised) Edition, by 
Francis H. Rowley, president. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, will be especially help- 
ful. It may be secured at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., from the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. 
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The Nebraska Educational Journal has a P.-T. A. 
page. The May issue contains an appeal to every 
association in the state to study the Towner- 
Sterling Bill, to pass a resolution indorsing it, 
and send copies of the resolution to each United 
States Senator and member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Nebraska. If every state would 
follow Nebraska in this program much might be 
accomplished. ; 





Of books there seems to be no end, and of 
useful books there are many. One of the read- 
able and worthwhile books on a timely subject is 
“Motion Pictures in Education,” by Ellis and 
Thornborough, published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York City. Anyone interested in the 
use of motion pictures will enjoy this book. 





The Chimborazo Parent-Teacher Association 
Bulletin for June, 1923, is most commendable. 
It is No. 3 of Volume I. . On page 2 is an ad- 
dress before the Association on Fathers’ Night 
by a physician and is entitled “The 100 Per 
Cent Father.” Every father should read this 
and every mother, too. 


WYOMING 


From one of our unorganized states comes this 
message from Mrs. Rawson, an interested P.-T. A. 
worker: “Today I was talking with Mr. Tidball, 
State Commissioner of Education. He is very 
enthusiastic over P.-T. A., in fact was the one 
who got the work started in Laramie when he 
was superintendent of the city schools. He is 
going to send out letters from his office to ascer- 
tain how many Parent-Teacher Associations we 
can count on. He says that Cheyenne and Lara- 
mie alone could furnish the number of members 


(for a State Branch) though not the number of 
associations. 

“You ask for a more detailed account of our 
last Parkview P.-T. A. meeting. It is a pleasure 
to give it, as we are very proud of what we did. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association meeting was 
held on May 12, in conjunction with the yearly 
art exhibit of the six grades in the building. 
The doors were opened at 2 P. M., and the 
program began at 2.30 P. M. The meeting was 
held in the assembly room. One corner was 
decorated with pink and green crépe paper fes- 
toons, tissue paper apple blossoms, and potted 
plants. In this corner was a table where six 
women poured tea, tea and wafers being served 
all of the afternoon. 

“The program began with a piano solo, fol- 
lowed by vocal and violin solos and more piano 
music, reading, and numbers by the school or- 
chestra, and by the Laramie Juvenile Band, hav- 
ing 25 pieces. The program was continuous from 
2.30 to 5 P. M. and people came and went at 
their own pleasure. 

“During the afternoon the crowd was invited 
to come and pose in the open for a picture which, 
like all of the rest of the program, was a suc- 
cess, as we secured a very good picture. About 
400 persons visited the building during the after- 
noon, viewing the exhibit and enjoying the music. 
Many who were present commented on the ex- 
cellent program and wonderful community spirit 
exhibited. 

“Later in the year the Mother’s Club, a branch 
of the P.-T. A., gave a very interesting after- 
noon party to the teachers of the Parkview School. 
The principal said this was one of the most 
effective things that had been done for the school.” 

If all of the P.-T. A.’s are as active as this, 
the State Branch will be organized soon. 


NEWS OF THE STATES 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Congress of Mothers has had 
‘ busy and profitable year. It would be rather 

ificult to put into words and report just what 
as been accomplished by the Congress in one 

ir, because the work is so far-reaching in the 

rsonal inspiration carried to the local clubs 
iy those attending the Executive Board meetings. 
there have been five Executive Board meetings 
eld in different parts of the State, with a special 
meeting in Hartford, to plan for the Annual 
Convention successfully held in Danbury. The 
attendance at the Executive Board meetings has 
ranged from thirty-eight to fifty-two. 

The reports of Committees and from Presidents 
of Clubs are particularly helpful to those. attend- 
ing, and keeps the Clubs in constant touch with 
the work in the state and Nation. Our president 
has also reported the National Convention and 
National Executive Board meetings; has attended, 

ith other state delegates, the meetings of the 
New England Council. 

The Connecticut Congress of Mothers enter- 

ined the New England Council in connection 
«th a regular Executive Board meeting in Sep- 
t-nber, held in New Haven, holding an evening 





meeting which was largely attended by New 
Haven people, following a supper served by a 
group of New Haven Clubs. There were words 
of greeting from the local clubs beside an ad- 
dress by our National President, Mrs. M. P. Hig- 
gins, who was guest of honor. 

Membership drives have been made by several 
clubs. A block and gavel owned by the Con- 
necticut Congress is presented each year to the 
club making the largest percentage gain in mem- 
bership. This year the East Haven Club was 
awarded the gavel—their gain being 217.6 per cent. 

The Committee on Dress and Chaperonage has 
been working for better dancing and has received 
not only local publicity, but the willing co-opera- 
tion of the Dancing Masters’ Association, and 
has received many requests from distant parts 
of the United States for advice. 

The Motion Picture Committee has been active 
in commending good films, but has tried not to 
give publicity to objectionable films. The Con- 
necticut Congress of Mothers sent a protest to 
Mr. Will Hays against listing “Foolish Wives” 
in Better Films and received a reply stating 
that it was a serious mistake to have included 
“Foolish Wives” in the list of Better Films. 


| 
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Last year Connecticut added a Committee on 
Spiritual Help, which has proved its worth. This 
committee has recommended books for study, and 
has purchased, with money voted for that 
purpose, books to be loaned to clubs for study 
along the lines of the religious training of the 
child. 

Connecticut is proud to report a printed bulle- 
tin issued after each Executive Board meeting. 

During the past year an Advisory Council has 
been formed—composed of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Chief of the State Child 
Welfare Commission, State Director of Public 
Health Nursing, Director of Americanization, 
State Health Officer, Representative from State 
Chamber of Commerce and State Director of 
Physical Education. 

Through our State Legislative Committee the 
Connecticut Congress approved and has worked 
for bills providing increased appropriations for 
the State Farm for Women and the Storrs Agri- 
cultural College: for better conditions for women 
in industry, and for the leading educational and 
child welfare bills. 

The State Organizer and her assistants have 
done a vast amount of preliminary work which 
we hope will bear fruit during the coming year. 
An exhaustive survey of the state was made, re- 
porting all schools and Mothers’ Clubs or Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and whether they were or 
were not affiliated with the State Organization. 

Eighteen clubs have been added during the 
year and fifteen have been organized. An Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of the officers and coun- 
cilors, empowered to transact business, relieves 
the board of much detailed discussion. 


COLORADO 
Report oF Twe_FtTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The unique place which Boulder holds as the 
educational center of Colorado, as well as its 
picturesque setting, made it a delightful city 
in which to hold our convention. Over 200 
delegates were present at the opening meeting 
and before the closing session nearly four hun- 
dred had registered. Boulder made us welcome 
in every way possible. 

The opening meeting was held in the Senate 
Room of the Macky Auditorium, our President, 
Mrs. Zimmerhackel, presiding. The Rev. Fred 
Aden, student pastor of the Methodist church, 
gave the invocation. Music was furnished by the 
college orchestra and other artists. J. O. Billig, 
Mayor of Boulder, delivered the address of wel- 
come. Governor Sweet, in responding, said of 
Boulder: “I believe more people living in Boulder 
believe in higher and better things than any other 
city in Colorado, and because they believe in 
these things, they welcome us here tonight.” The 
governor paid high tribute to the P.-T. A. organi- 
zation and urged more sympathy and tolerance 
for the differing opinions and ideals of our 
young people since these are in keeping with 
twentieth century ideas. 

The principal address of the evening was given 
by Dr. Norlin, president of the University of 
Colorado. He spoke on the subiect, “Are We 
Spending Too Much on Public Education?” He 
gave some startling figures, saying that the cost 
of education had doubled in the last ten years; 
the figures for Colorado for 1920 show that the 


estimated wealth per child ranked fourteenth, 
Colorado striking only a good average in the 
cost of education. “It is absurd to say that we 
are spending too much on education in Colorado.” 

Greetings to the delegates were extended also 
by the Superintendent of Schools, Boulder county, 
the president of the Board of Education, the 
president of the Colorado Federation of Wom- 
ans’ Clubs, and the president of the Boulder 
Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Zimmerhackel gra- 
ciously responded to these addresses of welcome. 
Following the meeting an informal reception to 
the delegates was held in the auditorium. 

The remaining meetings were held in the audi- 
torium of the Preparatory School. One after- 
noon the delegates were given a delightful drive 
in and about the city. The conference dinners 
were held at the Boulderado Hotel. The first of 
these, with Mrs. Miller B. Porter as hostess, 
was the Boys’ Loan Fund dinner. It was charged 
with enthusiasm and much information was gained 
as to the far-reaching effect of this unique plan 
which originated in Colorado, and in which Colo- 
rado still holds first place. 

The Child Welfare dinner, on’ Friday evening, 
was also delightful and instructive. Dr. Maude 
M. Sanders discussed the Child Welfare bills 
passed at the recent session of the State Legis- 
lature. The conference lunches were held in the 
parlors of the Methodist church and all dele- 
gates had this opportunity to participate in the 
many worth-while measures discussed. 

Each program of the convention was well 
planned and carried out, and the reports of the 
various officers and chairmen of committees are 
all worthy of careful perusal. 

Our governor’s wife, Mrs. William E. Sweet, 
as chairman of dress and social activity, said 
that it was gratifying to report that the dress 
problem in the public schools was solving itself 
without the use of stern measures. 

The convention expressed its belief in and 
pledged its support to World Peace, Prohibition, 
the Fess-Capper bill, providing for Federal aid 
to the state for physical education; the Fess 
home economics amendment; the Towner-Sterling 
educational bill creating a Department of Edu- 
cation with a secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net. “Reprehensible publications” and sensation- 
alism in the public press were condemned and 
the legislative work accomplished by Governor 
Sweet’s Child Welfare Committee was com- 
mended. 


From THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CORRESPOND- 
ING SEcRETARY, Mrs. Storr. 


The favorite way of earning money seems to 
be by furnishing “eats”—dinners, luncheons, teas, 
box socials, picnic suppers, home-cooked food 
sales, bazaars with candy, popcorn, and ice cream 
booths. Next comes entertainments, concerts, 
lectures, picture shows, pageants, carnivals, cir- 
cuses and plays. also dances and parties, and 
one association has drives and tag days. Last 
but not least is a penny march, and one asso- 
ciation has a Jitney march. Question: “What is 
a Jitnevy march?” 

Our P.-T. A.’s have spent well over $10,000 for 
the schools. 

More money is spent for music than for any- 
thing else. Pianos, phonographs and records head 
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the list, next art and literature, with pictures, 
statues, books of all kinds and magazines. Do- 
mestic Science rooms have been completely fur- 
nished and teachers’ rest rooms fitted out, in- 
cluding pillows, blankets and plants. Moving 
picture machines have been provided for enter- 
tainment and instruction, and one association has 
a radio fund. The physical welfare of the boys 
and girls has been cared for by furnishing play- 
ground equipment, gymnasiums, baseballs, bas- 
ketballs, footballs, etc. Hot lunches have been 
established by many associations and free lunches 
and milk for undernourished children, and one 
association reports: “We have established a box of 
clean cloths to be used by children in the pri- 
mary grades who have forgotten their handker- 
chiefs.” 

Many associations provide prizes for various 
things, such as gardens, etc., and one gives a 
five-dollar gold piece each year to the boy or 
girl in the eighth grade having the best scholar- 
ship. 

A whole chapter could be given to the social 
welfare work that many associations are carrying 
on in their districts. Good clothing and furni- 
ture have been provided and work found for those 
out of a job. One association packed and de- 
livered fifteen large boxes of food at Christmas 
time, one welfare chairman has a storeroom to 
keep anything for needy families, and when peo- 
ple move or clean house they send clothing, fur- 
niture, or bedding to her. Flowers are provided 
for the sick. 

Another chapter could be given to programs— 
two or three five-minute talks each month such as 
“My Boy and I,” “Growing Up With My Daugh- 
ter,” “If I Were the Pupil,” “What Has Im- 
pressed My Child the Most in the Past Month’s 
Work,” “Courtesies of the Past Month,” and 
others of similar nature by fathers, mothers, and 
teachers. Also informal discussions on “New 
Year’s Resolutions Concerning My Child,” “How 
| Overcame a Bad Habit With My Child,” “Thrift, 
From the Standpoint of the Care of the Cloth- 
ing,” “Care of School Property, Especially 
Books, and Care of the Child’s Home,” brought 
out expressions from mothers who never before 
ad taken part in the meetings. 

One association reports as many fathers at- 
tending as mothers. 

It has been demonstrated in several sections 
that the only way to carry a school bond issue 
is to put it in the hands of the Parent-Teacher 


\ssociations, 
DELAWARE 


That the coming year is to be an active one 
P..T. A. circles in Delaware was apparent 
on July 10, the annual “Parent-Teacher Day” held 
at the Summer School for teachers at the State 
University. The morning hours were devoted to 
the discussion of plans and the adoption of a 
program which embraces three different phases 
of work: First, a state-wide campaign during 
the last two weeks of October and the first two 
weeks in November for more associations in the 
rural districts; second, a state-wide publicity pro- 
ram; and third, the publication by means of 
an appropriation from the Service Citizens of 
delaware, of a fourth series of program leaflets 
»ezinning with November, 1923. This series will 
include six program leaflets and six supplemen- 
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tary pictorial leaflets on the general subject, “The 
School as a Community Center,” the theme which 
will occupy the attention of Delaware associa- 
tions for the coming year. A list of the most 
successful consolidated schools in the open coun- 
try is now being compiled from all parts of the 
United States by the Executive Office, and a 
study of these schools is being made. The story 
of the practical working of a number of these 
will be passed on to Delaware leaders in the bulle- 
tins, sample copies of which will be forwarded 
to other state associations upon request. 

The feature of the afternoon session of “Par- 
ent-Teacher Day,” attended by representatives from 
the various local associations of the state, as well 
as by the state teachers assembled at the Sum- 
mer School, was the address by Dr. Samuel 
Chiles Mitchell, of the University of Richmond. 
“Because of limitations in area and population 
found in Delaware,” Dr. Mitchell said, “the state 
must depend upon the excellence of her achieve- 
ment to furnish leadership in the Council of Na- 
tions. Because of this I venture to bring to you 
today the conception of what may seem visionary 
and ideal, as a standard for your association.” 
Dr. Mitchell referred to the county government 
which has been a part of the political life of the 
country since the beginning of the nation, and 
dwelt upon the “new county government,” which 
he believes will emerge from the necessities of our 
present-day life. “In many states this ‘new county 
government’ is already in its experimental stage,” 
he said. “It is not a political, but a social gov- 
ernment. It extends to the various agencies, state 
and Federal, that have crept into our national 
life—the Farm Bureau, the Public Health Nurses, 
the Home Economic workers, etc. These, up to 
this time, have been working more or less in 
isolation. Their work must be more carefully 
organized, more closely related, before it can 
realize its greatest possibility to any common- 
wealth.” 

Dr. Mitchell dwelt upon the four big things 
for which community organization should work: 
Public highways, public schools, public libraries, 
public health. He referred to the incalculable 
importance of the public library. “I could never 
describe to you the wealth of good which a book 
may bring to a child,” he said. “As a boy I 
was fortunate enough to be out of school from 
the time I was 10 to 17. One day when I was 
sent on an errand I paused to look in a store 
window where there was displayed a bargain in 
books. There were three volumes—there should 
have been four—that is why they were reduced. 
The volumes were seventy-five cents apiece. I 
decided upon a great venture; I decided to pur- 
chase those books. I went out of the store with 
the books under my arm. They were called ‘Half 
Hours With Great Authors,’ and every day, at 
one time or another, I got in a ‘half hour.’ I 
believe I can truthfully say I have never taught 
a class, made a speech, and almost never held 
a conversation that has not been influenced by 
those books. 

“These four big things that every community 
organization should work for can be accomplished 
when we create public-mindedness, the primary 
motive of schoolhouse associations. One of our 
Presidents in a time of great national emergency 
said, ‘Democracy is a government by discussion.’ 
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I wish I had time to discuss the possibilities 
that you are unfolding when you establish a 
forum in your school building. It is a great thing 
to be able to talk matters over, to thresh things 
out with an appreciation of the other fellow’s 
point of view without losing one’s temper. These 
are some of the opportunities within the possi- 
bilities of the evening schoolhouse meetings.” 


ILLINOIS 


For several years Illinois has had the district 
plan of organization and this year it has been 
found advisable to change some boundaries, which 
has given 19 districts in all. District conferences 
have been held during the year with good attend- 
ance and much interest shown. City and County 
Councils are being organized. We believe that 
the local Council promotes the interest of the 
work, and makes a closer knit organization. These 
have recently been organized in Chicago through 
the interest of local Associations. A High School 
Council has been formed within the past year 
in Chicago, the need for such a clearing house 
for High School problems being felt. 

Among the committees doing good work is 
the Kindergarten Committee. Last year, through 
its chairman, Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, it 
was instrumental in organizing a State Kin- 
dergarten Association, which this year promoted, 
with the help of our Legislative Committee and 
other organizations, a Mandatory-on-Petition Kin- 
dergarten Bill which has been passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, signed by the governor and is 

‘now a state law. The Better Films Committee, 
of which Mrs. Charles E. Merriam is state, as 
well as national, chairman, is continuing its con- 
structive work and is arousing general interest. 

As this was legislative year in Illinois, the Com- 
mittee on Legislation was very active. In addi- 
tion to the Kindergarten Bill which has been 
mentioned, we attempted, with other organiza- 
tions, to have a bill passed to accept the provisions 
of the Shepherd-Towner Act; an eight-hour law 
for women workers, Illinois now having a ten- 
hour day and a seventy hour week; a bill for a 
more adequate appropriation for the State Normal 
Schools, and a similar bill for the benefit of the 
State University. The appropriation bills passed, 
with some modification, but the Illinois Medical 
Association, being bitterly opposed to the Shep- 
herd-Towner Act, the needy mothers and children 
of the state will not have the educational benefits 
to be derived from it, the bills being lost. The 
Woman’s Eight-Hour Bill was also lost, owing 
to the opposition of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. We also asked for an appropriation 
for the farm colony for women offenders, and in- 
dorsed the bill introduced by the State Educa- 
tional Commission, which has been working for 
two years to unify and classify the school laws, 
to make possible the better training of teachers, 
and to plan a more efficient administration of 
school funds. The Educational bill passed and 
has become a law. 

We have added recently a State Committee on 
Recreation and Social Standards. As a result 
of a questionnaire recently published in the State 
Bulletin, we believe there is a large field for the 

activities of such a committee. 

Illinois has undertaken a new venture this past 
year in the establishment of an Endowment Fund. 


The sum voted upon a year ago at the Annual 
Convention was $25,000. As a result of this new 
activity there has been aroused an interest in the 
state work as a whole, and a better knowledge 
of the relation of the local Association to state 
organization. 

Due to the effort of our Director of Chicago 
district, Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, a course on 
Parent-Teacher Association work is being given 
this summer at the Chicago Normal College. This 
course is giving “practical consideration to speci- 
fic problems and programs of co-operation to 
make the Parent-Teacher Associations of maxi- 
mum service in the school and in the com- 
munity.” 

The method of work is by lectures, discussions, 
assigned readings and reports. The full course 
is one hour a day for five weeks. It is a prac- 
tical course in education, full credit being given 
teachers taking it. The parents are not only 
invited, but requested to take the course, but do 
not receive credits. It is being offered free of 
charge and is conducted by the Assistant Prin- 
cipal of the College, Mr. Shepherd. It is a 
great encouragement to us to have Parent- 
Teacher ideals and activities thus given a place 
of importance and recognized standing in one of 
the great Normal Colleges of the state. 

The state annual meeting was held in Decatur, 
May 1-3, just three days after the close of the 
National Ccnvention. It was a meeting of great 
inspiration and general, practical helpfulness. The 
spirit of the delegates was splendid, an evidence 
of the loyalty and interest in the Associations 
which they represented. The 600 Associations 
in state membership are doing earnest practical 
work, with each year a growing realization of 
the potentialities of the great movement of which 
they are a part. 


MICHIGAN 


StxtH ANNUAL CONVENTION MICHIGAN BRANCH 
N. C. oF M. ano P.-T. A. 


Sautt Ste. Marte, May 30-June 1 


“Welcome P.-T. A.” 

Every taxi, truck and private car; every sign- 
board, store window, newspaper; the locks and 
the hotels—all bore this fellowship greeting. 

Boy Scouts paged us at the station and were 
ever ready to serve us. 

Principal Bemer, Chairman of Hospitality Com- 
mittee, was a real host in himself, not content 
to meet the midnight delegation at Soo Junction, 
he escorted the visitors back to the Junction on 
Friday night. 

Supt. G. G. Malcolm was ever present—the 
capable executive, the gracious host, the convinc- 
ing speaker, the respected teacher, the under- 
standing parent! To Mr. Malcolm, we owe our 
deepest appreciation. 

Music by High School Orchestra, Girls’ Glee 
Clubs and Children’s Chorus led by James L. 
Buckborough, physical training and interpretive 
dancing by high school boys and girls, proved 
delightful preliminary features of each program. 


REPRESENTATION 


Two hundred and ninety-three delegates were 
in attendance at the convention, ten visiting dele- 
gates and two guests, including our recently 
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elected National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
of Philadelphia. We count this a signal honor 
for Michigan, that Mrs. Reeve should come to 
us directly after her election. Three National 
Presidents have presided at our Michigan P.-T. A. 
Conventions and Conferences. Each of the 20 
City Council presidents and eight of the 18 
County chairmen, ten of the 14 state officers 
and seven of the 13 appointed state chairmen 
were in attendance at convention. The largest 
delegations from local associations came from 
Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Detroit, Lansing, 
Muskegon, Saginaw. 


PresipENT’S Rounp TABLE 


The Round Table Luncheon-Conference held at 
St. James’ Church on Thursday and Friday at 
noen with Miss Carrie Dicken, of Ann Arbor, 
as presiding officer, was productive of much in- 
spiration. . 

At a high school P.-T. A. conference-luncheon 
at St. James’ Church, June 1, Mrs. J. D. Kreager, 
chairman, and 32 delegates were present. Dis- 
cussions regarding helpfulness of such an annual 
conference developed the united opinion that 
greater co-operation of High School parents and 
teachers 1s needed in order to cope with prob- 
lems. Substitution is suggested in recreation pro- 
gram. United parental public opinion regarding 
standards of high school boys and girls is in de- 
mand, 

Many splendid reports were also given con- 
cerning the great value derived,from Mrs. Helen 
Bradford Paulsen’s lecture tour over Michigan, 
the assistance given in organizing or sponsoring 
troups of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, in holding Father-Son, Mother-Daughter and 
Community Banquets. P.-T. A. in school and 
chureh is gaining welcome foothold. And now 
ve have almost a state-wide “household word”— 
nilk and cracker recess lunch, hot lunch in rural 
schools. Next year let us make equal advance- 
vent in health campaign and in organized recrea- 
ion. Keep closer to the boys and girls, play 
vith them, grow and live with them. You are 

red? Play and rest! Just a few years and the 

ung voices will be gone—a quiet home and a 

me to relax—and regret? ket us hope not. 
llow many “all-family” pageants shall we record 

next convention? 


ELECTION 


(he third election of officers of the Michigan 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations took place at Sault 
Ste. Marie on June 1. 

One hundred and eighty accredited delegates 

rticipated, with the National President, Mrs. 

H. Reeve, of Philadelphia, presiding. 

The convention expressed its appreciation of 
Mrs. Kiefer’s splendid service as president by 
electing her. Miss Clara M. Wheeler, Grand 
‘apids, State Treasurer, and Mrs. William Glover 
ige, of Saginaw, State Recording Secretary, 
ared the honors of re-election. 

The growing interest of men in this work is 
* own by the three vice-presidents-at-large, Super- 
itendent G. G. Malcolm, of Sault Ste. Marie; 
‘-perintendent E. E. Fell, of Holland; Charles 
\-Kenny, President of Michigan State Normal 
C \lege, Ypsilanti. 








P.-T. A. CONFERENCES 

Central Normal School, Mount Pleasant, held 
a Parent-Teacher Conference, as part of its sum- 
mer session, which was of real practical help 
to the students who attended in such large num- 
bers. Superintendent E. E. Fell, of Holland; 
Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, of Detroit, and Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, of the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Training for Motherhood; Miss Passotel, prin- 
cipal of the Longfellow School of Saginaw; our 
State President, Mrs. Kiefer, and our Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Gage, each contributed a part 
of this most helpful program which dealt with 
our subject from “How to Organize a Parent- 
Teacher Association,” through “Some Associations 
I Have Known” and “Fundamentals of Parent- 
Teacher Associations” up to a splendid lecture on 
Child Psychology by Dr. Woolley. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, gave 
its second annual Parent-Teacher Conference, 
July 10 and 11. A program for rural teachers 
especially was prepared and presented under the 
direction of Mrs. Chisholm, School Commissioner 
of Muskegon County, covering “What Consti- 
tutes a Good Program,” by Wayne County Chair- 
man; “Looking Forward in P.-T. A.,” by Mrs. M. 
E. K. Gunn, of Muskegon, our newly appointed 
Country Life Chairman, with a “Question Box,” 
led by Miss Carrie Dicken, of Ann Arbor, State 
Chairman of American Citizenship, with a splen- 
did talk by Dr. Pittman, who is head of the de- 
partment in charge of rural school teachers at the 
Normal College. The afternoon of the 11th the 
state president conducted a Round Table, to 
which the students and parent-teacher members 
brought their problems and at which much 
was given and received by all. Two splendid 
talks hy Dr. Charles E. Barker were part of 
this successful Conference, which promises to be 
an annual event of the Summer School sessions. 


NEBRASKA 


The Parent-Teacher work is growing rapidly 
in Nebraska. Teachers and parents in all dif- 
ferent parts of the state are taking a vital inter- 
est in the movement, realizing the importance 
of co-operation in their effort to do their part 
in developing and training the child life of the 
nation. During the coming year we hope to 
place special stress on the organization of read- 
ing and study circles for parents in connection 
with our Parent-Teacher Associations, that the 
parents may better realize their responsibility for 
giving their children the best environment pos- 
sible, and for attempting to understand child 
life and that of their children individually. We 
feel that this is only a Square deal to the teacher. 
As the education of the child begins in the home, 
during the pre-school years and the teacher is 
expected to continue the education of the ‘child 
in the school, we feel that greater stress should 
be placed upon the foundation upon which the 
teacher is supposed to build. 

Plans are being perfected for our State Con- 
vention, which will be held in Lincoln, October 
29-30. Following are some of the prominent 
speakers that will appear on the program: Gov- 
ernor C. W. Bryan, Dean McProud, of the Wes- 
leyan University; M. C. Lefler, Superintendent 
of Schools of Lincoln; John M. Matzen, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Mayor 
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Zehrung,-of Lincoln. We are also anticipating 
the great pleasure of having Mrs. Hillis and 
Mrs. Ullmann, of our National officers, with us. 

Fellowing are some of the reports received 
from local associations: 

Bayarp P.-T. A—Mrs. R. V. Witter, President, 
also member of School Board of Bayard, reports 
meetings of unusual interest. Present-day methods 
of teaching reading demonstrated by first, second 
and third grades, proved of much interest to all 
present. An address, “The Aims of the Bayard 
Schools,” by Mr. Tom Osborne, Secretary of 
School Board, also Senator from that district, 
was of great value. The address was followed 
by a question box conducted by Senator Os- 
borne. Two programs were provided through the 
use of the Loan Papers of our National Asso- 
ciation—“The Boy Problem,” by Ben Lindsey, 
and “Companionship of Mother and Son.” With 
the addition of music and recitations furnished 
by the different grades these programs were 
greatly appreciated. An exceptionally fine pro- 
gram was one composed of three papers, viz., 
“Food Values for Growing Children,” by Home 
Economics teacher; “The Child and the Home,” 
“The Child’s Spiritual Needs.” Summer reading 
for children, also reading for high school age, 
were the principal features of another very help- 
ful program. 

Prescott P.-T. A. closes the year’s work: with 
an increase of membership of 300. This increase 
of membership was secured through the use of 
membership cards and directed by the teachers. 
An outstanding feature of a very successful year 
was the reception tendered the other P.-T. A.’s 
of Lincoln, with a representation of nineteen asso- 
ciations. 

Betmont P.-T. A. has promoted to a great ex- 
tent various boys’ and girls’ clubs. These clubs 
are supervised by the Extension Department of 
our State University. One of the girls of the 
Sewing Club boasts of being the champion seam- 
stress of the county and state. Besides this won- 
derful work of keeping the children of the com- 
munity busy and interested and at the same time 
teaching them business principles, the organiza- 
tion has accomplished much along the line of 
welfare work. 

CoLtLece View P.-T. A. was organized Febru- 
ary, 1922, with a membership of nine members. 
At the present time they have a membership of 
125. One afternoon and one evening meeting 
have been held each month with suitable pro- 
grams of music, lectures and social hours and re- 
freshments. A Boy Scout organization, as well 
as Camp Fire, have been successfully worked out. 
A Father and Son Banquet, also Mother and 
Daughter, and Father and Mother, have increased 
the interest of the Association greatly. The out- 
standing gain of this organization has been the 
development of a community spirit that is of the 
very best. The school standard has been raised to 
Class A, in the North Central Association of ac- 
credited High Schools and Colleges. So with the 
splendid start of the past year as an incentive 
we feel sure of even greater progress in the future. 

Farrietp P.-T. A., which was organized dur- 
ing the past year, is a decided success. First of 
all they report splendid co-operation from the 
teachers. The programs are divided into three 
parts, viz., entertainment, discussions and _lec- 





tures, and social. Dramatizations by kindergar- 
ten, patriotic drills, health drills, etc., are fur- 
nished by the different grades. Questions of im- 
portance to pupils and patrons are discussed in 
open forum and meet with good response. Music 
has been furnished by pupils, patrons and clubs 
at each meeting. A talk especially important was 
given by County Judge Krehp. He chose for 
his subject “Respect for Law.” Exhibits were 
made during the year by Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Botany Departments. No re- 
freshments were served during the year. 


THe Lincotn Councit P.-T. A. 


The Lincoln Council of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation closed a very successful year. Our mem- 
bership now represents 19 affiliated clubs in as 
many schools of the city and its suburbs. Our 
aim for the coming year is a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association in connection with every school and 
a 100 per cent membership in each local club. 
We realize that this is “aiming high,’ but we 
hope that it will be an inspiration to worth- 
while accomplishment during the coming year. 
The Council has urged the adoption of uniform 
membership cards for the use of all local clubs. 

The most important piece of work accomplished 
during the year was the establishment of super- 
vised playgrounds. This work was done jointly 
by the public schools, the City Commissioners, 
and the P.-T. A. Council. Altogether ten vaca- 
tion playgrounds were opened in parks, vacant 
grounds and on school playgrounds, and many 
hundreds of children have had the benefit of 
supervised play. 

The Council also was active in the movement 
for more strict traffic regulations and safety for 
school children. 

During the summer the Council sponsored a 
joint conference of the state child-welfare and 
hygiene organizations, the home economics and 
extension departments of the State University, 
and P.-T. A., at which Dr. Caroline Hedger, of 
Chicago, was the speaker. A better understand- 
ing of child welfare work in the state was gained, 
and we hope to co-operate and co-ordinate our 
efforts in a strong program of health for the 
coming year. : 

The Council is sorry to lose its very efficient 
president, Mrs. G. H. Wentz, who feels that 
her full time and strength are needed in her 
duties as state president. Mrs. J. H. Frandsen 
has been elected president for the coming year. 
We feel we are very fortunate in securing Mrs. 
Frandsen as our leader for the coming year, 
as her strong personality and fair-mindedness 
has already been felt throughout our P.-T. A. work 
of the Council. 


NEW JERSEY 


We have been very happy in the success of 
our annual Parent-Teacher days at Ocean City, 
Newton and Glassboro. 

There has been a question in the minds of 
some whether the Parent-Teacher days in the 
very midst of summer heat were a paying ex- 
periment or not. No more can that question 
come up. At every center the attendance was 
at least doubled. At Newton it was trebled and 
at Glassboro, the banner attendance center last 
year with 100 visitors, 430 registered this year 
Not only has registration been much greater, but 
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the number of counties represented and the gen- 
eral interest, as shown by active participation 
in the programs, have increased in proportion to 
the numbers. 


Splendid programs, blending the home and 
schvol sides of education and rich in practical 
helps and general information, were made pos- 
sible by the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
State Director of Summer Schools and his princi- 
pals. ‘This feature of the Congress work grew 
out of a suggestion of the late Dr. Sensor, Di- 
rector of Summer Schools, and his vision has been 
kept alive by our Mrs. William Downs, Chairman 
of the Education Department of the Congress, 
only to find that his successor is quite as keen 
about the possibilities of the plan. 

The days are held at the Summer School cen- 
ters. One big aim is to acquaint the student- 
teachers with the right purposes and the methods 
of organization of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The eagerness with which they enter into the 
days is a delight and an encouragement. And 
it is surprising how many there are who really 
do not know anything about the Congress and its 
motives, except, possibly in a vague way. An- 
other big objective of the plan is to bring the 
parent and school closer together through clearer 
understanding. In short, the whole thing is just 
a concentrated, intensive, ideal P.-T. A. meeting. 

At all centers an intensely fruitful part of 
the program is the two-hour period of observa- 
tion of modern methods of teaching in the Dem- 
onstration Schools. By passing in groups from 
class to class, the parents are enabled to see 
work in almost every subject, reading, story- 
telling, history, civics, health and play activities, 
music, etc. The vast amount of child psychology 
that is interwoven with this work in the hands 
of expert teachers, opens up to many parents 
a fountain of help, inspiration and actual knowl- 
edge of child life. The discussion of these ob- 
servations in a round table, led by the principal 
of the Summer School, is fruitful in proportion 
to his skill in bringing out the ideas of parents, 
ind the opposition, if any, that might otherwise 
he carried home in secret chambers of heart and 
mind is cleared up through better insight. 

\ddresses on both the home and school sides 
ire always discussed freely and questions are 
urged. In the course of our three days we 
had Marietta Johnson, founder of the Organic 
School at Fairhope, Alabama, who gave her meth- 
ods and experiences and reason underlying them. 
(he volume of applause from the assembly of 
parents and student-teachers expressed the atti- 
tude toward any effort to seek out a method of 
education that is based on natural development 
of the child. In all possible cases, the students 
gather with the parents for the general addresses. 

“Measurements of Children’s Abilities” and pro- 
motion by “ability groups” was the subject of 
in address by Commissioner of Education Roy 
Shaffer. Perhaps no other phase of the three 
programs did so much in clearing mistaken ideas 
of mothers about the place of the measurements 
1 the public school and their use. “The Dis- 
ribution of School Money,” by Commissioner 

harles Strahan, proved illuminating to many 

ho had not before connected that particular 

‘ea with child welfare. The gist of the ad- 
cress was that we need a new system of taxa- 


tion as progressive as the system of education. 
That a great mass of people are not sharing in 
the financial responsibility of education was 
brought out to the intelligence of a good many 
parents willingly or unwillingly paying more than 
their share. “Theories Underlying Education in 
General,” by the State Director of Summer 
Schools, Dr. William Ackerman, gave a mine 
of good thought. Citizenship he made the big 
objective of public school education and pointed 
out the clear-cut line between intelligence and 
knowledge and the danger of parents mistaking 
the latter for the more desirable former. That 
children’s marks can be gained on knowledge 
when the intelligence is not being developed made 
a splendid discussion with food for home thought. 
“Co-operation of the Home and School,” by Dr. 
J. J. Savitz, who has been perhaps the firmest 
and foremost supporter of Mothers’ Congress in 
the State since its organization, was filled with 
new ideas. “Co-operation,” said he, “means spir- 
itual accord; it exists only when that accord ex- 
ists and is only to be had when there is some- 
thing big to do.” “We need the co-operation of 
the mothers—the hopes, longings and ambitions 
of the mother heart. Young teachers need the 
definite, permanent enthusiasm that comes of the 
spiritual accord between thé parents and them- 
selves.” 


The session at Newton was held for two days 
and other centers are beginning to suggest Pa- 
rent-Teacher DAYS instead of DAY. 


Distinct from P.-T. Day, but growing out of 
the same thought, and first suggested by Dr. 
Sensor, late Director of Summer Schools, is the 
Parents’ School. Through the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the Summer School leaders it has been 
made possible for all parents, Congress mem- 
bers or others interested in the work, to have 
full advantage of the courses enjoyed by the 
student-teachers free of expense. Two-weeks 
courses in literature, psychology, music apprecia- 
tion, drawing, handwork, etc., for those who can 
spend that time at the Summer School center are 
offered. If only a day or two is possible, it is 
surprising what a world of light is gathered up on 
these subjects pertaining to the home and school 
problem of education. Work is not done for 
marks, those who are timid are not obliged to 
take part in classes, and the doors are open for 
any possible length of time. This promises to be 
a wonderful feature of the Congress. Many 
mothers have already signified their intention of 
registering for psychology and physical training 
classes next year. If a subject not already taught 
is desired, it will be arranged for if a class of 
six or more is formed. The fact that all classes 
are under expert teachers chosen from the facul- 
ties of schools and colleges of all states, guaran- 
tees an intense course, every day and class of 
which is vitally alive. To make the work still 
more inviting to mothers, the Demonstration 
schools take charge of children during their class 
and lecture hours so they are free for the best 
attention. The enthusiasm of study is both in- 
fectious and contagious and this sort of thing 
means new outlooks on education and the part of 
the parents in it. 


The twenty-third annual convention will be 


held at Trenton, the first week in November. The 
program is well under way. 
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NEW YORK 


New York State contributes this leaflet, which may be reprinted by each state, substituting the 
correct names It was prepared by Mrs. Henry O. Holland for use at the State Fair last year, and 
the two thousand copies distributed brought so many inquiries that this year they have ordered an 
edition of six thousand for the same purpose. Feeling that what has proved so helpful in one state 
may be equally so in others, they have generously offered it for the general service of the organiza- 
tion. This excellent idea should meet with a cordial reception and be widely used. 


(FRONT) 


A 


MESSAGE AND CHALLENGE 
TO YOU 


FROM 


New YorK STATE CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


“One generation—one entire genera- 
tion—of children loved as they ask 
to be, understood as they expect to 
be and trained as they should be, 
would more than begin the mil- 
lennium.” 


PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Montrorp C. HoLiey 
175 Locust Street, Lockport, N. Y. 





(BACK) 


The Aim of New York State 
Congress of Mothers 
and 
Parent-Teacher Associations: 


To win every mother, every father 
and every teacher in our Empire 
State into loyal intelligent 
service for the welfare 
of the children. 





The most valuable crop in New York 
State this year and every year is her boys 
and girls! 

America is calling for men and women 
strong in body, keen in mind and true in 
soul to solve her problems and to purify 
and strengthen her national life. 

Your sons and daughters are your con- 
tribution to the America of tomorrow. Are 
you getting them ready to fill places of 
honor and trust in our Nation? 

Are you spending as much time, thought 
and money to produce “blue-ribbon” chil- 
dren as is spent to produce “blue-ribbon” 
cattle and crops? 

Every child is entitled to a “square deal” 
physically, mentally and morally. 

“Team-work” is the slogan of success in 
all big undertakings. 

The parents and the teachers must be 
partners in training the children. 

Every school district should have a 
Parent Teacher Association. 

Have you a Parent-Teacher Association? 

Are you a loyal member? 





For further information and assistance 
write to Extension Chairman: 


MRS. FREDERIC M. HOSMER 
Hunter Avenue, AUBURN, N. Y. 








BENEFITS DERIVED FROM 
A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parents Gain— 


A first-hand knowledge of their chil- 
dren’s school life. 

An intimate acquaintance with the 
teachers and an understanding of the school 
standards and methods. 

A vision of the school’s needs. 


The Teachers Gain— 


An opportunity to know the parents of 
their pupils. 

A convenient time to explain to them the 
requirements of the school. 

A social relation that creates a partner- : 
ship between the home and the school. 


The Community Gains— 


A unity of purpose to advance the welfare 
of the children and to co-operate with the 
teachers to that end. 

A determination to improve school con- 
ditions and to raise the standards of com- 
munity life. 

A conclusion that the schoolhouse is the 
logical place for social and neighborhood 
meetings. 








